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For the Register. 
THE BIBLE AN INCOMPARABLE BOOK. 


That God has revealed Himself to mankind is 
4 proposition which few or none will either de- 
ny or doubt. God is revealed to them just so 
far as they are enabled to understand His truth; 
the character and design of His works; the 
distinction between moral right and wrong; 
the freedom and responsibility of the human 
mind. ‘This revelation of God to men has not 
been confined to a single nation. There is no 
partiality in God. He is the Father of all the 
tribes of men. And He has, more or less, re- 
vealed Himself unto them. ‘For the invisible 
things of Him have been, from the creation of 
the world, clearly seen, being understood 
through [the medium of] the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.’ 


tament, is enough of truth to account historical- 
ly and justly for the orsgin and eaistence of 
Christianity. All of truth that we want ia the 
Mosaic institutions is, enough of it to account 
for the Jewish character and religion. Judaism 
among the ancient nations was a light shining 
in adark place. And- it was the moral truth in 
it which constituted this light. But the whole 
of Judaism was not Jight. There was darkness 
and gross darkness, blinding the eyes of that 
extraordinary people, the Jews. 
It has been often asserted that if the whole of 
the Bible be not the infallible word of God, 
then the book can be of no use to us for it is 
impossible for us to discriminate. between the 
true and the not true. Bbt why should it be 
more difficult to discriminate here than elsewhere. 
If we can distinguish between the excellences 
and the mistakes of other books, why may we 
(not do the same thing in regard to the Bible? 
| Do you reply, that we are permitted /o use our 
| reason in making up our judgment of other doc- 
uments and discoursest My rejoinder is, that 
we must make use of our reason on every sub- 
|ject upon which we either actor judge. We 
/are endowed with reason for this very purpose. 
It is the faculty by which we can distinguish 
/between the true and the false. We cannot 
| know that any thing is true, or that any thing 
vis not true, until our reason, our understanding, 
bas acted upon it. 





We are false to our ration- 


We should not duly honor our Heavenly Father | a! and moral nature if we believe any fact to be 
by believing that He restricted the revelation | ¢rwe against the testimony of our reason ; or if 
of Himself te the Jews. It is manifest that | we believe any moral action to be right against 
they stood foremost on the ground of religious | the testimony of our conscience. These—con- 


illumination. Yetit would be a great mistake 
to believe that all which the Jews professed of 
religion was true, and that all which the Gen- 
tiles professed was false. With the Jews 
there were many errors ; and with the Gentiles 
were many truths. The Jewish writings, like 
all other literary compositions, are a web of 
mingled threads ; some of which are of one 
color, and some of them of another. In the 
historical department all things cannot be facts; 
and in the department of morals and religion all 
Every 
reader of the Jewish Scriptures has need of the 
eye of discrimination. 


things are not true in point of doctrine. 


It is requisite he should 
jiscern and judge between mistakes and truths; 
between good and evil. He must be endued 
with discretion and knowledge, or his feet will 
stumble on the mountains and he will fall into 
the ditches ; fall—so to speak—‘ seven times 
in a day.’ 

It has been often said that it is useful to keep 
up the impression of the infallibility of every 
page in the Bible, even if that impression be 
incorrect, because it gives influence and strength 


to the Holy Scriptures. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that DY 2Pplytuge sce pesmeipie 
indiscriminately, we strengthen the imperfect 
and exceptionable parts equally with the per- 
fect and the truthful. We thus lose more than 
we gain. If we discriminate in all other cases 
why should we not diseriminate in this! There 
have, undeniably, been wrong and wicked cus- 
toms prevalent in all Christian nations which 
have been encouraged and justified by appeals 
to the Jewish Scriptures. We may specify the 
customs of war, of slavery, of capital punish- 
ment and the use of strong drink. Nor can 
these customs ever be eradicated from the pale 
of Christian civilization but at the expense of 
marring the infallibility of the Old Testament. 
| will here mention some facts of recent date. 
l go to meeting, and the theme of the discourse 
which I hear from a Christian pulpit, is the 
utility of capital punishment. It is justified on 
the ground thag the Noachic and the Mosaic 
The shedder of human blood 
must be put to death. The man-stealer must 
be put to death. And so must be put to death 
the Sabbath-breaker, the disobedient son, the 
adulterous wife, and the man who proposes a 
change in the form of religiods worship The 
Bible says they shall die. God says they shall 
They ought to die. It is for the pub- 
lie good that they should die. ‘ And all Israel 
shall hear and fear and do no more so wick- 
edly.’ 


laws demand it. 


all die. 


Again, I goto meeting, and the drift of the 
Sermon is the justification of the massacre and 
spoliation inflicted by the Israelites upon the 
population of Canaan. The cruel, bloody deed 
was perfectly just and right. And why? Be- 
cause the Canaanites were squatiers; having set- 
tled down upon lands which did not belong to 
them, but to the posterity of Abraham. They 
ought, therefore, to have quitted their lands as 
soon as the children of Israel, the rightful pro- 
prietors of the soil, were ready to enter on the 
possession. The Israelites had a divine com- 
mission to exterminate the natives and thus 
possess themselves ‘of vineyards which they 
did not plant, houses which they had not build- 
ed, and of wells of water which they had not 
digged.’ And whoever moves his tongue 
against this doctrine commits heaven-daring 
wickedness before God. 

Such was the substance and pith of the ser- 
non. And the doctrine may have been Juda- 
ism and Mosaicism, but it was not truth nor 
righteousness nor Christianity. Such doctrine 
disgraces the Christian pulpit and ministry. 
And it has long disgraced theas. 
deadly ceruelties which 


Hence the 


yA European Christians 
have inflicted on the much abused Hindvos in 


the Kast, the Indians in the West, and the Ne 

. rT’ ’ " 
groes in the South. The tears ang the wrongs 
the sufferings and the blood of these 


pent injured 


are incomputable and numberiess Yet 
the whole iniquity is excused and jUstified— 


plausibly if not fairly—by the Jewish Scrip. 


science and reason,—are the subjective stand- 
lards by which our views and our aims, our 
jedgments and our actions, are to be regulated. 
Our Savior said, ‘ Why do ye not even of your- 
| selves judge what is right?’ And one of the 
‘apostolic injunctions was the following, ‘ Neg- 
_ lect not the gift that is in thee.” Our reason is 
'a gift; our conscience is also,a gift. And 
‘our duty and our welfare require that they be 
‘not neglected. 
| Bat you allege that we must not set up our 
own reason in opposition tu the plain and pos- 
itive declarations to the word of God. Certainly 
not. Butmy reason must first tell me that God 
has said it. 1 know that in what ate denomi- 
‘nated the Mosaic Scriptures, it is recorded as 
an historic fact that God commanded the chil- 
| dren of Israel to destroy utterly the inhabitants 
of the land of Canaan. But both my reason 
and my conscience revolt from such a thing as 
most wicked. And I as firmly believe that God 
is kind, just and merciful, as | believe in his 
existence. Therefore, I do not believe that God 
ever gave such a command. My reason and 


conscience testify against the fact that such a 
feommission was ever given. [can believe that 


the Israelites did make war upon the Canaan- 


grounds. 
half of them and enslaved the remainder. And 
I can believe that for the purpose of justifying 
their conduct, the Jews got up the story about 
the divine commission, given to Moses; and 
about ‘the deed’—as it has been called—of 
‘ whole Palestine,’ given to Abraham. Butmy 
reason does not testify that those things must 
The Jews, in after 
But in my 


have been veritable facts. 
ages, believed them indubitably. 


view, it is just as certain that their belief in 
them was erroneous, as it is that the things be- 
lieved in, were wrong and wicked. ‘ Far be it 
from God that he should do unrighteousness or 
* A God of truth without iniquity, 
‘In his hand is the soul 
of every living thing.’ ‘Thou hatest nothing 
which thou hast made.’ ‘The wisdom that is 
from above (and God-like) is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and good fruits 


commit sin.’ 
just and right is he.’ 


without partially.’ It makes no arbitrary dis- 
tinction, either in administering correction or in 
bestowing benefits. It would be as sinful in 
God to do, or to command another to do, an act 
of cruelty as the same thing would bein a man. 
/Why not? Does God’s infinity invest him with 
| power to do wrong! 
| 8. F. 





For the Register. 


LETTERS ON RELIGION IN AMERICA, NO. IV. 


Written to a Pote.—To speak of the state 
of religion in America it is necessary to speak 
of each sect separately. I have spoken of the 
cme first, because they seem to me to lie in 
the most direct relation to the political position 
| of religion in this country. It is to their eternal 
| honour that they were the first people on earth, 
|who as a denomination, said, ‘Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s.’ 

Before I leave them, IJ have a little more to 
say. At the time of theirdevelopmentin A mer- 
ica, they were also developed in other countries. 
The Socinians in Poland were Baptists. There 
were many in Germany, when their accidental 
association in the peasant’s war, gave them a 
bad name on the continent. Wecan sympathise 
with that association, which sprung natur- 
ally from their inherent sympathy with political 
liberty. Also the Jndependants among the Pur- 
itans of England generally held their views of 
Chareh Constitytion, with the exception of their 
adult baptism, and their habit of restricting their 
celebration of the supper to the adult baptised. 

Bat their adult baptism was the keystone of 
their arch. They regarded it not as sacramen- 
tal, but as symbolical. It preciuded the neces- 





tures, 


Notwithstanding all this, however, we do re- 
gard these Scriptures as being a book of incom- 
parable excellence. But it is the truth, the 
mercy, the holiness, the sound morality, the ele- 
vated devotion contained in them, which consti- 
‘ute their moral beauty and worth. The 
religious books of the Gentiles do not contain 
such disinterested morality, such noble theoso- 
Phy, such earnest faith, such beantiful senti- 
Ments of confidence and praise, such holy and 
Profound views of the character and seantianie 
al These are the precious seeds out of 
a hristianity has been derived. And aly 

ch we, as Christians, want of the Old Tes. 


sity of all other symbols and especially of writ- 
‘ten creeds,—those subjects of everlasting con- 
\tention. Baptism by immersion représented to 
their minds the voluntary death of Jesus Christ 
for the sake of men, and his being raised by God 
to an Eternal life; facts which themselves sym- 
bolise the beginning of the Spiritual life. Who- 
ever was baptised, expressed by this act that 
these facts had developed their meaning to him; 
and this they conceive to be the rationale of 
Christ’s giving the command to his disciples ‘Go 
and baptise a/l who believe.’ And here it seems 
to me the Baptists are strong. There is a work 
called ‘The History of Baptism’ by Robert Rob- 
inson of England, (a man who at the latter part 
of his life became a Unitarian, but who always 
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remained a Baptist.) This work, which is very 
learned, and the ‘most curious collection of ec- 
clesiastical memoirs in existence, very striking- 
ly shows how all the corruptions of the Church, 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal, have  transpir- 
ed, in traceable connection with the interference 
of men in the simple plan, suggested by Jesus 
Christ, whose whole instruction in outword mat- 
ters was restricted tothe commands, ‘Go preach 
the Gospel to all nations, baptising those who be- 
lieve, into the name of the Father, Son, and Ho- 
ly Ghost’—and at the supper ‘Do this -in re- 
membrance of me, for this is my body which is 
broken for you, and my blood shed for the re- 
mission of sins.’ 

But the advantage of their baptiem is not on- 
ly that contained in the symbol of immersion, 
which is a perpetual republication of the facts in 
which the Christian system turns,—it is volun- 
tary and personal, and brings into the Church 
only responsible members, who agree to receive 
the discipline which the particular Church ad- 
ministers. No persens find themselves in a 
Church unawares and under responsibilities to 
their fellow men which they did not assume, as 
is the case when children are baptised. The 
freedom of a human being to become a Christian 
is not foreclosed, and the doubts and enquiries 
that precede the reception of trnth are not artifi- 
cially made into sins. But as 1 am writing on 
historical sketch, and not a treatise on baptism, 
I will not attempt to enter into all the bearings 
of adult baptism by immersion. I[ consider it 
the only method of forming a visible Church, 
which has no drawbacks; the only elastic or- 
ganization; and consequently the method which 





| Supper to the adult baptised, they have suffered 


will ultimately prevail. 
With respect to the restriction of the Lord's 





| much unjust contumely, being accused of re- | 
| Stricting their Christian affections to those with | 


| deny, and strenuously maintain that there is 


whom they eat the Lord’s supper! But this they | 


nothing in Scripture or Reason to justify the 
view that the eating of the Lord’s supper is sym- 


| bolical of the general principle of Christian love. | 
| They declare, and very justly, that nothing can | 
symbolize the Christian Jove but all acts of hu- 


manity and holiness; and that the supper sym- 





In other sects the ministers may get ahead of 
their people, so as to destroy the unity of the 
body within itself, as we often see in Catholic 
countries, and in the English Church, where 
we cannot judge of the general state of the 
Church members by the cultivation of the min- 
isters, and where therefore a mental aristocracy 
is created within the bosom of a body which 
should be harmonious. It isthen notstrange that 
soon after the development of the Baptists, their 
Churches fell much below the level of such 
minds as Roger Williams, Hollis, Dunster, and 
others, who were men before their age, and yet 
they did not fall so low as to persecute like the 
Congregational Churches. And from that time 
they have made a slow but steady progress, and 
now the Baptists go to theological schools.— 
But these theological schools if not those of 
other sects, (one Baptist at least has educated 
himself at the Cambridge theological school,) 
are founded by individual Baptists, and not by 
Baptist Churches. They are true to their prin- 
ciple of not acting and holding property as a de- 
nomination. Churches as such do nothing but 
baptize ; for Christ’s commission did not extend 
farther. Even with respect to foreign missions, 
the plan most popular with them is, for individ- 
ual Churches to furnish an individual missiona- 
ry and support him. They are as jealous of 
Boards, Associations, &c.,as the radical poli- 
ticians are of corporate bodies. 

And I trust they always will be, and will not 
be warped from this independency and Christ- 
like freedom, even by any philanthropic move- 
ment, as they may deem it. 1 would have ev- 
ery Baptist an anti-slavery man, a temperance 
man, &c., but no Baptist Church, as a Church, 
should act in any cause but that of calling peo- 
ple from the world to the general principles of 
Christianity. This is the specific office of the 
visible Churches. Suum cusque. 

A legitimate and most interesting result of 
the Baptist movement, is that portion of the 
body who call themselves ‘ Christians’, and 
though theydo baptize by immersion, do not 
like to call themselves Baptists, beeause the 
name sounds sectarian. They acknowledge the 
invisible Catholic Church, by their open com- 
munion table; asking all to join them in the 


bolizes merely the doctrine or fact of the Chris- ‘celebration of the Lord’s Supper, who love the 


tian’s life being perpetually stimulated by acon- 


| sideration of the death and resurrection of Jesus 


Christ. 
Whether this view of the supper is correct or 
not, it is theirs, and therefore it is trifling and a | 
‘real violation of Christian love, to charge them 
with closing their hearts as they do their visible 
Churches. They declare, not only in words, | 
but in deed, that they have Christian commupion | 


| 


| with many, with whom wey Go nor gt tho) 
{| Tiet*y copper, hecause there is a sort of euchar- 


The thing is impossible. | 


istic view prevalent on that subject, which they } 


’ P : ’ - thi ; i 
ites and drive them from their habitations and | think they ought not to sanction. 


That they slaughtered, perhaps, one | 


But although I condemn the loose unintelli- 
gent manner with which the closed communion 
is condemned, J do not agree with these Bap- 
tists who hold to the closed communion. It 
seems to me that the baptism of immersion is 
the means of forming the visible Churches, and | 
| sufficient to guarantee their independency and | 

strength. The eating of the Lord’s supper sym- | 
| bolizes the principle that makes the invisible | 
Church, which includes all those who have par- 
| taken of the Christian life, whatever errors they | 


| may have as to organisation or other particular | 
points. And the closed communion is not uni 
| versal with Baptists. The General Baptists of 
| England, perhaps the noblest sect there, have | 
| open communion, also the ‘Christian’ Baptists | 
| of the United States. 
The persevering and wilful misunderstanding 
| that other sects have kept up, with respect to | 
the closed-communion-Baptists, has been a dis- 
| advantage to both parties. On the one hand it | 
has curtailed the influence of the Baptists for | 
good on other sects, and on the other it has 
| confined them too much to being reacted upon 
by themselves alone, and this portion of the Bap- 
tists have therefore made still less advance— 
| within—in reconciling religion with philosophy | 
than in spreading their enlightened ecclesiasti- 
cal views. In the early times of the Baptists, 
the sect numbered a fair proportion of learned | 
and liberal men. The most important friend of 
Harvard College, Hollis, and perhaps the most 
important President—Dunster, were Baptists. 
President Quincy’s History of Harvard College 
shows how much these men were in advance of 
their age. I have already told you that Milton 
and Sir Harry Vane sympathised in all points 
with Roger Williams. Backus gives the most 
beautiful examples of the martyrdom of unlearn- 
ed Baptists, who in the early days of the colony 
were whipped and imprisoned in Boston and the 
vicinity. This kind of persecution has long 
since ceased, but the closed communion of the 
Lord’s Supper has been made a reproach to the 
only sect which never persecuted, and which, 
even when it came to surpass in numbers all 
others, never grasped at any power in civil so- 
ciety, but always, as a denomination, expressly 
-repudiated it. 

On account of this virtue, the Baptist organi- 
zation of Churches has not recommended itself 
to the ambitious, and has spread mainly in those 
obscurer portions of society, where if there is 
less learning, there is also more simplicity of re- 
liance on the letter of the Scriptures, (a tenden- 
cy which has its advantages as well as disad- 
vantages). There are probably not more igno- 
rant individuals in Baptist Churches than in the 
Churches of other sects, but their strictly dem- 
ocratic constitutions give their more educated 
members, including their ministers, les8 relative 
influence. A Baptist Society will not therefore 
act more wisely than the majority of its mem- 
bers are worth, in an intellectual point of view. 
There is an advantage in this. There is no 
false progress, and petrifaction is impossible. 
As long as they live, these little bodies are live- 
ly, often stormy. And when the spirit of reli- 
gion departs from the individuals who compose 
them, they die, and the place that knew them 
knows them no more. A’s they do not baptize 
their children, their children do not enter into 
their places by a fixed law as in other sects, and 
fill them in a lakewarm manner. If you reflect 
upon this organization, you will see that, in the 
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long run, it is favorable to a general progress. 


Lord Jesus Christ, though they may not agree 
with themselves in respect to organizing visible 
Churches by adult baptism of immersion. 
Within their own body they have great freedom. 
Understanding baptism as other Baptists do, to 
bea representation of Christ’s death and resur- 
rection, and considering those who are immersed 


as thereby acknowleding these fasts vo be the 


symuoror the rational birth of the soul into 


liberty to speculate as Unitarians or Trinitari- 
ans;and upon the question of necessity and 
free-will. ma 

The first Society of these Christians was 
gathered in Boston about the year 1800—(or in 
the first year of the 19th century). One of their 
number lately printed the humble story of its 
existence. It has sometimes had a pastor; 
sometimes been without. Particular fanaticisms 
have been developed within it, under its great 
law of individual liberty ; but its elastic consti- 
tution has thrown them out,—or rather, they 
have separated themselves, like the frost-touch- 
ed leaves of our American trees, which after 
exhibiting a short factitious glow, the evidence 


of disease, have dried up, and been swept away 


by the winds of heaven. Four of the original 
eight members who were baptized, still live, 
and there are in the United States no less than 
1500 of these Churches. Within their humble 
precincts every member feels it his or her duty, 
to speak and tell the brethren the history and 
passing experiences of their Christian life. 
This they do in social Charch meetings, and 
although when they can afford it, they always 
support a regular pastor, these meetings are the 
most important evidences of their life. . You 
have attended some of them, my friend, and I 
shall not soon forget your wonder and joy at 
seeing the humblest members of our body poli- 
tic, so simply and naturally asserting their dig- 


|nity as equal children of God, and showing 


themselves so abundantly able to take care of 
their own spiritual concerns, without the assis- 
tance of political rulers, or the ‘ wisdom of this 
world.’ Itseems to me that truly religious 
philosophers and historians, if they will exam- 
ine this portion of the Baptists, will see with 
amazement, that the problems of past time are 
solved, and the simplicity of Christ discovered, 
as of old, by the ‘ foolishness of this world.’ 
They have still a long way to go in improve- 
ment, for they as well as the other Baptists 
have not developed the highest results of their 
principles, nor do they even comprehend their 
scope. After 1 have finished my survey of the 
ecclesiastical condition of our sects, 1 will re- 
turn upon this anti-sectarian sect again, and 
tell you what a future—as I think—lies in its 
bosom—a yet unsprouted seed of truth. 

In my next letter, [ will speak of the Congre- 
gationalists, who, as I think, are next to the 
Baptists, the nearest right in their ecclesiastical 


organization. Yours truly, 





For the Register. 
DEPORTMENT IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Mr. Epiror :—I have recently been puzzled 
by a matter which | think must have attracted 
the notice of many, and of which I wish some 
explanation, and as [ know that you are inter- 
ested in the subject of public worship, and that 
your paper is a medium for such communica- 
tions, I ventured to address you. 

You must know first of all that, we have a 
new order of things in our Church, the old 
pews are gone; we have smaller and lower 
ones, and more especially we havea new pulpit, 
so that we can see all that the minister does. 

Now when I was a boy, (though we didn’t 
goto Sunday School in those days,) 1 was 
taught to believe that the minister joined in the 
service, and that all the congregation ought to; 
that when the minister prayed, the audience 
were to listen and pray with him; when the 
choir sung the people attended and sung in their 


hearts—this was the old doctrine.—But now-a- 
days I know some of our congregation who 
can’t sing and don’t pray ; they do as might be 
expected ; they whisper or look about at their 
neighbours or sleep during much of the service. 
I say it might be expected, for 1 am inclined to 
lay the blame upon the minister; since they 
look up to him for an example of attention and 
devotion and see him when the hymn has been 
named and the choir have begun to sing, take 
out his paper, read over, and write upon his 
sermon ; he adds here, rubs out there, and pol- 
ishes it all over, and he evidently is not engaged 
in worship; he loves music, but he cannot 
even listen to it in the meeting house. The 
idea conveyed to all is, our minister attends to 
his-own affairs while the choir is singing, and 
the congregation may imitate them or him, as 
fancy dictates. —This troubles me—I can’t think 
why it should be so. When the Sanday School 
scholars are taught the duty of strict attention, 
and the answer comes back to me from a bright 
little girl, ‘why, Mr. don’t attend himself ;’ 
I can make no answer, but that she must imitate 
the minister when he does right, and not when 
he does what she knows is wrong ; when those 
under my care are inattentive, it is in vain to 
tell them that when the minister prays, they 
should pray with him; and when the choir sing 
they should attend and feel the words, for they 
all see that he does not sing, nor even pretend 
to. Itis some time since I first noticed this 








}is the common though inexcusable failing of 
| ministers, this was probable ; but when I found 


‘ces of a spirit of carelessness which exists 
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| Anniversary... We hope and anticipate much 
| good from these meetings. 


Christ’s kingdom, they allow their members | 
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habit, and I have remarked that our minister 
is not the only one who thu®condocts or rather 
neglects the services: for] have seen almost 
every individual who has preached for us—per- 
haps they amount to twenty, and some write 
a D. D. after their names—do the same. 

At first [ thought our minister was behind 
hand in his sermon, or had been particularly 
hurried during the week, and, as procrastination 


it habitual with him and many others, I was 
puzzled. ‘This subject seems to me one of im- 
portance, since such smal] matters are eviden- 


much too often, and which strikes at the root of 
all public worship. 


Yours, W. E. Ss. 











“EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS.’ 


The Ameriean Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, after a series of very inter- 
esting meetings, has just closed its Thirty-Sixth 


We Wish, horw-ev- 


is an honorary member of this Board, made 
such by a very worthy member of the Evangel- 
ical party, whom he accompanied to the city.— 
In the proclamation before alluded to. Dr. 
Cox speaks of the liberally of the ‘ Christian’ 
citizens of Brooklyr. Well, our friend, arrives 
here, and chances soon to read the daily papers. 
His eyes alight upon the proclamation © Dr. 
C. What think you were his ‘ first impres- 
sions’ of the liberality of the ‘ Christian citizens’ 
of Brooklyn? Those only of deep grief and 
mortification, as the writer of this too well 
knows. He waa ina strange city, and felt at 
once that he was a proscribed man. To an in- 
timate friend he freely unbosomed himself, and 
told him that by this proclamation he felt him- 
self cut offfrom the privilege of joining his 
brethren at the Communion of the Lord’s Table. 
We are thankful however that by the earnest 
solicitations of many friends, he was induced to 
partake with his brethren, of this holy right. 
Now, sir, had we been a member of this Miss. 
Board, we should have taken this Proclamation 
in our hands, and immediately after the organi- 
zation of the Board, we should have risen in our 
seat, and demanded of the rest, by whose au- 
thority this proclamation was sent forth to the 
world. We should have told them, that the 
conditions and privileges of membership, were 
prescribed by its Constitution and By-Laws and 
so long as those stood, not Doctor Cox nor ten 
thousand such, could alter or abridge the privil- 
eges of any one—the humblest of its members. 
In conclusion we say, if Doctor Cox has in 
his soie keeping, not only the souls but bodies 
also, of all Evangelical Christians who may 
from time to time visit the city of Brooklyn, 
then must they take their chance for just so 
much hospitality, and not one whit more, as he 
by his Sovereign will or wish can command—but 
we protest in the name of a large number of as 
good Christians, as this or any other city can 
boast, against (to use the Doctor’s own words) 
any ‘impeachment’ by any standard, which he 
may choose to fix ‘of the generous character of” 
all ‘the Christian citizens of Brooklyn, for hos- 
pitality in entertaining strangers.’ J. H. 





*We rejoice to hear from various quarters, that the 
laymen as a body, disapproved of the tone and lan- 
guage of the proclamation. 





THE ‘MEUM AND TUUM* OF HYMN BOOKS. 


We almost need an apology for occupying so 
much room with the long talk between two of 
our theological Sachems, about a rood or two 
of stubby space to which they each lay claim, in 
the region of Hymn-land. The one thinks the 
other has been ploughing up some old stumps 
out of a farm that did not belong to him. The 
other thinks the one has been doing precisely 
the same thing. Brother goes to law with 
brother, though not before the unbelievers, and 
Watts and David are accused of isms. 

In the name of the Unity of the Spirit, we say 
Jet the blame of dragging into new controversy 
the terms Old Schoo] and New Scliool out of 
the forgetfulness into which they were fast pas- 
sing, rest where it belongs. It is a fault, anda 
fuolish business to be chasing this controversy 
into the wilderness of rhymes, heretofore sacred 
from its intrusion; it is a pity to be the occasion 








er, to say one word in relation to the procldtna- 
tion published some days since in the daily pa- | 
pers of this city, announcing that the Anniver- 


This proclamation 
It is 
written in the grandiloquent style so character- 
istic of that gentleman,—and so far as it could 
tickle the fancy of the Doctor, to have his read- 
ers recognize in him the author of the document 
in question, ¢hat object would have been as 
readily accomplished by the omission, as by the 
publication of hissignature. His seal was upon 
it—its whole tone and spirit marked the man. 


| We verily believe, thatno other clergyman in 
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the city of Brooklyn would have affixed his sig- 
natere to a similar document; and we are yet 
to be convinced. that Cyrus P. Smith, whose 
name is incidentally mentioned in it, approved 
either its spirit or its language.* 

The Doctor tells us that it was expected, 
that some 500 or 1000 ‘ corporate and honorary | 
meinbers’ from other places would be present 
at this Anniversary. and he makes an affecting 
appeal tothe ‘the generous character of the 
Christian citizens of B. for hospitality in enter- 
taining strangers’—that there may be no mistake 
as to whom he means by ‘ Christian Citizens,’ 
he over and over again says that he includes 
therein all ‘ Eyangelical Christians.’ (By the 
way what sortofa Christian isan un-evangelical 
Christian?) But who, pray, appointed Doctor 
Cox Pope of the Evangelical Church of Amer- 
ica, and placed the consciences of all ‘ evangeli- 
cal Christians’ at his disposal? Where are his 
credentials? Let him produce them, if he can. 
Though sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of, nevertheless, if he can produce such, we 
may then be the more ready to recognize as a 
right, what we now deem a piece of consum- 
mate arrogance on his part, to decide who are 
and who are not the’ Christian Citizens’ of 
Brooklyn. 

The Doctor says ‘ Evangelical Denominations 
who may be disposed to extend their hospitali- 
ties to members on the occasion, on signifying 
the results as above, will be gratefully recog- 
nized as one with us in hospitality to the cause 
and the servants of our common Savior and 
Lord.’ He has ‘no fears,’ he says, of taxing 
too largely the hospitalities of the Christian cit- 
izens of Brooklyn and yet, he,a few days after, 
issues a second Proclamations stating his fears 
upon this very point. Now we say, that lan-« 
guage like the above, is grossly insulting to a 
very large number of the very best citizens of 
Brooklyn, some of whom have been honored 
with the highest and most responsible offices in 
the power of this community to confer. Many 
of them are amongst our wealthiest citizens, 
and ready upon all proper public occasions to 
tender their hospitalities, not to their own 
friends alone, but if desired to any of their so 
called ‘ Evangelical’ brethren ‘in good stand- 
ing in their own churches.’ Some of them have 
friends and relatives among the ‘ Evangelical ’ 
clergy, and we have been informed by two of 
the most respectable citizens of Brooklyn 
( Christians citizens we consider them) that they 
should have been most happy, each of them, to 
have extended invita.ions to friends (Evangeli- 
cal clergymen) whom they expected here on 
this occasion, had they not doubted, after pe- 
rusal of the Doctor’s Proclamation, whether 
their friends would have been permitted by Doc- 
tor Cox to have accepted their invitation. 

In the programme of services, Doctor Cox 
says, 

‘The communion of the Lord’s Supper will 
be administered in the Second Presbyterian 
Church on Tuesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 
All evangelical Christians, who hold the Head 
with us, and are in good standing in their own 
Churches, are invited to partake with the Board 
at this truly Catholic communion-table of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours.’ 

Now, sir we beg to relate the following inci- 
dent for the special benefit of Dr.C. Among 
the individuals present at this Anniversary, was 
one of the oldest, and most venerable clergy- 
men of New England—one whose head is sil- 
vered o’er with the white locks of more than 
three score and ten years. He bears a name 
honored and loved wherever known. ‘To say 
nothing of his zeal in behalf of Christianity, he 
has for more than 50 years been recognized in 
the State of Mass. as one of the leading Apos- 
tles of Temperance. He is, moreover, ‘ Presi- 
dent of the Mass. Bible Society.’ Upon the 
recent occasion of the Anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sion, he visited our city for the first time. He 


of connecting with the repetition or omission of 
one or two gjanzas of poetry the signal of heter- 


/odoxy, as if the exercise of a man’s poetical 
| sary was to be held there, and containing the | 
| Programme of services. 
| bears the signature of Samuel H. Cox. 


taste in such a matter were to be the Procrustes 
bed whereon to break his theology ! 

We take this opportunity, as a perfectly 
proper one, tO say a word on the provalont pas- 
sion for altering hymns. The world seems to 
have run wild with the mania for alterations in 
every way. There are patchers of old State 
constitutions and patchers of old books. Legis- 
lators, steam-engine manufactories, and Tragt 
Societies, are all seized with the same rabies 
emendendi, Every body is exclaiming— 


Of old things, some are over eld ; 

Of new things, none are good enough; 
We’ll show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


We can no longer find anything old and 
genuine. They have even attacked the sylla- 
bic constitution of our language. They would 
make us spell pretence with an s instead of ac. 
They would make us spell Aeight highi, thus 
pushing out the e, being doubtless only the en- 
tering wedge for splitting the word all to pieces, 
and leaving in the end, according to our prodi- 
giously wise utilitarianism, hite or hyt.’ Some- 
times we see ridiculously paraded the word 
centre as center, and the et theatre as theater! 
We shall prebably have, before long, a Nation- 
al Academy of Design in spelling, a sort of 
Fourier Association for reducing all syllables, 
big or little, into one common stock. The 
word Bible is to be spelled with a little 5, and 
all personifications with capital letters, together 
with vowels apprehended on the charge of va- 
grancy, that cannot give any account of them- 
selves, are to be locked up in the watchhouse of 
Webster’s Great Dictionary. 

We shall have a grand world by and by, 
when itis all a dead level. Every mountain is 
to come down, and every valley to be raised, 
and a utilitarian railroad is to run straight across 
the world; an embargo is to be laid on all 
winding ways ; the trees~are to have just so 
many leaves, and no more; the oaks are not to 
be suffered to sport any more knots; the rose- 
bushes are to put forth nu more buds than the 
essence makers beclare to be wanted ; our pray- 
ers are to have only so many words, and if any 
minister appears in the pulpit without a white 
neck-cloth, or a surplice so many inches long, 
he is to be suspended and excommunicated.— 
All our hymns are to undergo a revision, and to 
be cleansed of all hard and naughty words, and 
pruned of all supernumerary stanzas, and a fine 
is to be laid upon every clergyman who shall 
give out more than four. 

Now in all seriousness, things are really go- 
ing in this direction to an extreme. We wish 
that the corps of revisers would consent for 
awhile to let other men’s productions alone, 
and to Jeave the English language in the hands 
of Addison, Goldsmith, Shakspeare, Cowper, 
and our translators of the Bible. Some poet- 
pedlars are especially fond of tinkering with 
old hymns, thinking they can solder up the 
rents in Watts and Cowper. Walker’s Rhym- 
ing Dictionary and Webster’s great Lexicon 
might constitute their whole stock in trade. 
Methinks we can hear them bawling from the 
wooden seat of their cart, ‘Any old hymns to 
mend—old hymns to mend?’ This tinkering 
ware wil! not last. We should almost as soon 
think of adopting wooden nutmegs, at the insti- 
gation of the pedlars ‘down east,’’ instead of 
the old-fashioned genuine spices of Morganiland. 
But, alas! the fictitious and the genuine have 
got so mingled up by generation after genera- 
tion of menders, that poets like Cowper and 
Watts, would find it difficult themselves, in 
some cases, to say which was their own ver- 
sion, The same is the case with some of the 
best old tunes in music, ground down to suit 
the barrel organs of new composers. QO that 
men would leave some of the old stones with 
mosses on them. [Evangelist. 











‘Boston Common.’ Boston: William D. Ticknor and 


H. B. Williams. 

This volume, containing 63 pages, is a charm- 
ing little work. It is written in a classical pu- 
rity of style, and is full of beautiful description, 


always refined and elegant, frequently enlivened 
with gentle satire, leading the mind into bene 
ficial trains of reflection, and leaving impresses, 





presenting exquisitely pleasing veins of thought , 


upon it grateful and edifying impressions. The 
people of Boston have always prized, while 
strangers have admired their Common. Those 
into whose hands this book may fall will regard 
it with increased satisfaction and delight, and be 
led to associate with it the most pleasurable and 
delightful sentiments. 

We would suggest to its author to add to it, 
in future impressions, executed in a style wor- 
thy of it, an engraved map of the Common, and 
if possible, representations of its most prominent 
objects. We enrich our pages with the follow- 
ing extracts. 


The Common is adorned by a pond of fresh 
water, which modern refinement would fain call 
Crescent Pond, but we venture to predict that 
the Frog Pond will never be thus sublimated 
out of its name. It is good to see a thing keep 
its old, homely title in the days of its prosperi- 
ty and glory. Brazen Nose College, in Eng- 
land, deserves respect for keeping. its name; 
and when one sees on the great door of the 
College a brass human nose with a ring through 
it for a knocker, it is pleasant to think how an 
accidental and familiar title, playfully given at 
first, isnow kept with the sacred attachment 
which maturity feels to a relic of its childhood. 
As to the name of our ‘ Derwent Water’ on 
the Common, the boys, who are the male Ne- 
reids of the place, will be sure to keep the old 
and simple appellation. 

This pond of water has had, and will contin- 
ue to have, a powerful influence on the rising 
generations of this city. With the little child, 
it is the subject of warning and cautioning from 
his mother; it is his Atlantic, as a place of 
danger and adventure. No whaling voyage is 
more exciting to a young crew than the sport 
which is made by urging the dogs into it.— 
There are as many clearances and arrivals of 
boats, sloops and schooners, from its rock-bound 
shores, during the year, as from most of our 
sea ports. The merchant does not see his ves- 
sel leave port or enter the harbor with stronger 
interest than that with which our young friends 
put their craft to sea onthat pond, and run to 
the opposite shore and await their arrival.— 
There the germs of mercantile and marine ad- 
venture are formed in the bosoms of many traf- 
fickers and sailors ; there the navy secures some 
of its future recruits ; and the city does well to 
keep that nursery for the ocean in repair.— 
When winter comes, the pond is the scene of 
as great interest and excitement as in the sum~ 
mer. Its frozen surface is cut by innunerable 
skates, soas to leave no traee of its original 
smoothness ; or if it does not happen to freeze 
well for skating, or the snow insite it for a time, 
a rain or thaw is invoked with full as much de- 
sire as the ice merchants deprecate it. 

In winter, the hills on the Common afford op- 
portunity for that most fascinating sport of 
‘coasting’ on sleds. It is exciting to watch the 
crowd of boys in the heyday of this amuse- 
ment; to see their taste and fancy in the shapes, 
sizes, colors, and the names of the sleds, the 
varied positions of the body, which youthful in- 
genuity invents for the greater pleasure in the 
slide ; the skill with which the swift things are 
steered over the icy hills which they have fairly 
glazed ; and to see the boys with the returning 
sleds, laboring up the long hill to renew the 
dear-bought pleasure. 

Indeed, the Common as a whole is interest- 
ing for its connection with the associations and 


recollections of children in after years. It is 
worth untold ricnes*tu nave « nappy childhood ; 


the memory thus becomes a place of springs 
which supply freshness to the feelings in the 
latest period of life. They who make them- 
selves benefactors to children by multiplying the 
sources of pleasant recollection, show true be- 
nevolence of heart, and embalm their names 
and memories inthe sanctuary of many a bo- 
som. It is well to make vivid and deep impres- 
sions on the minds of young children. Long 
before they can read, or reason correctly, we 
can make impressions upon them, through their 
various susceptibilities, which will do more than 
anything else to lay the foundations of that 
tasteful and imaginative part of their characters 
which contributes so much to private and social 
happiness. We believe that there are few pla- 
ces whose children remember the scenes of their 
home with more varied interest than the chil- 
dren of Boston. Robert Treat Paine could not 
forbear to sing, 

* Whate’er in life may be my varied lot, . 

Boston, dear Boston, ne’er shall be forgot.’ 

The Common with its malls for hoops, and ball, 
and marbles, and wicker carriages, ite Frog- 
Pond for boats and skating, its hills for coasting, 
its new cut grass, its training days and military 
parades, and fireworks, the governor taking his 
chair at ‘ artillery election,’ and all its varied 
entertainments, contributes as largely as any 
place can do to the formation of those youthful 
impressions which make childhood happy, and 


the remembrances of it pleasant. 
* * * * 





One of the most interesting features in the 
environs of the Common is the State House and 
Park street Church. They stand together like 
the lawgiver and the priest of ancient Israel ;— 
they are our Moses and Aaron, watching over 
the puritan metropolis. Every one with true 
puritan blood in his veins will be glad to know 
that the steeple has the ascendency over the 
dome by about ten feet; a just emblem of the 
silent ascendency of moral and religious influ- 
ence amongst us over law and force. 
It is good to forget religious preferences and 
associations in judging of things which concern 
the credit of the city. It is interesting to us as 
citizens to think that probably no religious struc- 
ture in this or any laud will have been more in- 
timately connected with the spread of Christi- 
anity, civilization, and letters through the world, 
than Park street meetidg-house. If we think 
of the anniversaries of religious and benevolent 
associations, and meetings for missionary pur- 
poses, which have been held there for many 
years, we shall find it difficult to call to mind 
another place in which benevolent feelings and 
actions have derived more encouragement and 
impulse. Itis generally known that the de- 
nomination with which this meeting house is 
connected hold a missionary meeting there on 
the first Monday evening of each month, when 
information received from missionary stations is 
read. Languages reduced to writing, enlight- 
ened legislation successfully attempted by hith- 
erto barbarous tribes, the completed translation 
of the scriptures into various languages of the 
earth, are subjects of communication which have 
an interest for every philanthropist and scholar. 
[t may be supposed that no sounds mingle with 
the breezes of the Common and float among its 
trees which are more pleasant to those who re- 
sort to that meeting than the notes of that mu- 
sical bell inviting them to prayer and effort for 
the amelioration of the unevangelized world. 
There is another steeple in sight of the Com- 
mon which deserves notice for an incident in its 
history. The spire of Hollis-street meeting- 
house was struck by lightning April 8, 1837, 
and partly consumed. Before it was repaired, 
it was struck the second time, May 5th, of the 
same year. The first time that it took fire it 
presented a sublime and affecting spectacle. 7 
thin cloud of smoke, like that made by the san 
which an aeronaut throws from his balloon in 
the air, was seen issuing from beneath the ball 
under the vane. The smoke continued to pour 
from the same spot 80 long that no doubt re- 
mained respecting the progress of the hidden 
fire. There stood the noble object, a tem le of 
> , ing from its summit down- 
the Most High, burning hand 
ward, with a fire kindled by no human band. 
From the dwellings and from every p# e 
oe vithin sight of the steeple, the eyes of the 
city within sig P 
citizens were silently and anxiously watching 
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for the result. The steeple was like some no- 
ble victim of g calamity which is too sublime for 
pity, while the sufferer, with unflinching cour- 
age blended with a meek submission to his fate, 
excites the respect and love more than the com- 
miseration of men. The bright vane, brighter 
by the contrast of the dark thunder cloud, stood 
southwest, and performed its duty up to the 
very moment of its fall. It was a beautiful em- 
blem of constancy under adverse fortune, of 
steadfast adherence to duty without regard to 
threatening ill ; and perhaps the more beautiful 
from the constitutionally changeful nature ot 
the object; for it was only a ‘ weathercock,’ 
and some will say that the wind was the whole 
cause of its steadfastness. Let us not scruti- 
nize secret motives too much, but give credit 
for good conduct whenever we find it. We are 
all, more or Jess, weathercocks, creatures of 
circumstances ; and winds give us our direc- 
tion ; bat it is not every one of us that can be 
firm and patient with the wind in his face, and 
fire under his feet, like that vane. 
* 7 . 


The brick side-walk around the Common is at 
present a more fashionable promenade than the 
beautiful mail with its arched avenue of trees. 
In the propensity of cultivated and fashionable 
life in our republican country to separate itself 
from the comimon and plebian world, it is inter- 
esting to notice a different method of effecting 
its object from that in which an established no- 
bility separates itself from the people. Nobility 
has its parks and terraced walks from which the 
public and cattle are excluded ; butin this coun- 
try the common people are peers of the realm, 
and the genteel, in order to maintain a separate- 
ness in their unavoidable union with them in 
certain enjoyments, give an artificial vogue to a 
place orthing which is obviously inferior to a 
thing of the same kind which the common peo- 
ple enjoy. This is probably the reason for the 
fact, which it is true we have no court calendar 
to confirm, but which is sufficiently obvious, that 
it is considered more gentee] to promenade on 
the brick side-walk, outside of the Common, | 
than in the mall. An instance of the same 
thing was a practice among the young men of 
the ton, sometime since, of wearing cuarse and 
awkward straw hats, rough Petersham ‘ Tom | 
and Jerry’ coats, and poor looking sticks. | 











course. We should prefer to grow with the 
gradual progress of intelligence and Christian 
civilization, but if our opponents involve them- 
selves in degrading alliances, and thereby give 
to us a premature prevalence and triumph, the 
fault will be theirs, and we shall gratefully re- 
ceive the benefits that will flow from their 
folly. 

We already begin to see some of the curious, 
and absurd results of bringing religion into 
politics. As it was understood that several 
thousand Orthodox votes in the Baptist, Metho- 
dist and Congregational Churches, might be 
caught by holding out the bait of Harvard Col- 
lege, the democratic party, in their recent State 
Convention, yielded to the temptation, and 
passed resolutions having’ the appearance of 
hostility to the Unitarians. If that party really 
intend to bring this question into the canvass of 
the ensuing election, and to give its influence to 
a transference of the College into the hands of 
Calvinists, the Unitarians ano UNiversaLists 
BELONGING TOIT will probably have something 
to say on the subject. What they will say is 
well expressed in the following article from the 
pen of Walter A. Bryant, Esq., editor and 
proprietor of the Barre Gazette. It is highly 
honorable to his spirit as a Unitarian, and to 
his judgment as a politician, He is a lawyer 
of ability, and a leading member of the demo- 
cratic party, being one of the central State 
Committee. It will be well for the democratic 
party if they follow his advice. 

HARVARD COLLEGE. 

‘ There is a disposition among some democrats 
to bring into the coming campaign a new ele- 
ment of power against which we wish most ear- 
nestly to protest. it is proposed to make a par- 
ty matter of efforts to change the control of 
Harvard University, by taking it from the hands 


of one seet and giving ittoanother. The news- 
paper organs of the Baptists, Orthodox and 


They were sure not to be imitated in these) Methodists are busy with endeavors to arouse 


things by the poorer and aspiring class ; for we 
are confident that a costume which we have 
seen upon the sons of some of our richest men 
would not be worn by other young men even in 
a fishing party, if they were obliged to walk 
through the streets in it. We believe that this 
practice owed a little of iis vogue to Mr. Bul- 
wer and his ‘ Pelham,’ but it had a deeper root 
than the mere admiration of the hero of a popu- 
lar novel. We cannot say that we disliked the 
fashicn. It had acomfortable air of independ- 
ence ; it was more becoming to youthful beauty 
than finical niceties of dress ; and if the sons of 
the rich must distinguish themselves from oth- 
ers by their personal appearance, it is better 
that they should defend themselves from imita- 
tion by this means, than by luxurious and ex- 
travagant apparel. The long hair which is af- 
fected by some of the young men, seems intend- 
ed to distinguish themselves from their own | 
sex, rather than from those of a different rank | 
in life ; and, in some instances, success approxi- 
mates perfection. But we do them injustice if 
we suppose that this effeminacy necessarily ex- 
tends to their characters. In times of popular 


excitement they can show themselves men.’ 
* . . . > 








their respective sects to a combined movement 
for the overthrow of the Unitarian managers of 
that university. Now we are ready to declare, 
for one, that we will have no part whatever in 
such a warfare and we will, early and late, pro- 
test against mixing it up with democratic doc- 
trines. 

We are ng sectarians, if we understand the 
term. We never volunteered to fight the bat- 
tles of the Unitarians, (whose belief we enter- 
tain) nor do we believe we ever shall. We har- 
bor no great share of pride ur joy that the influ- 


government continue to maintain its power and 
regard all sects as it hitherto has done—espous 
ing-none, but protecting all.’ 





OUR CORRESPONDENT. S. F. 


We have received from quarters, worthy of 
the highest respect, expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion with some of the speculations of S. F., 
particularly those in the article upon ‘ Noah 
and Abraham.’ The writer of the articles, 
with this signature, has contributed a great 
amount of instructive matter to the readers of 
this paper. He isa responsible person. His 
real name and character are well known. His 
views are peculiar, original, and the result, as 
all opinions ought to be, of honest, serious 
and devout reflection and inquiry. Frequently, 
particularly in the earlier part of the series of 
his essays, he has advocated sentiments very 
different and opposite from our own. This 
paper is designed to be an organ of liberal 
Christianity—of a portion of the Christian com- 
munity, standing on no platform, and having 
no creed, of human construction. The very 
principle of our existence involves the proba- 
bility, may the certainty, of every diversity 
of doctrine and every extreme of specula- 
tion. These evils, if they are such, are only to 
be abated and removed, by the freest expres- 
sion and discussion of opinions, of all sorts. 
The unity of truth can only result from liberty 
of utterance. We do not accompany, whatev- 
er we think untenable, with an editorial warning 
or refutation, for we flatter ourselves that our 
| paper goes into the hands of intelligent and re- 
flecting readers, competent to judge for them- 


|selves, and accustomed to consider and weigh 
| what is offered, before admitting it among their 
leonvictions. Whenever the sentiments of S. 
‘F. or any of our correspondents, or our own 


editorial remarks, are thought worthy of refuta- 








tion or reply, we shall be heartily obliged to 
any one who will communicate his views for | 
publication. 











= 


EXPOSITION OF JOHN XII—XXXI. 


The following article, was written by a cor- 
respondent of an Orthodox paper and refused | 
insertion. We can see no reason why its au- 





ences of the Unitarians prevail at Cambridge.— | hor should he debarred the privilege of pre- 
Neither do we fret or care that the Baptists | nih Sa : . , 
control Browa University, nor that the Ortho- | senting is views of interpretation to the consid- 


dox haye the management at Yale, Bowdoin, | €ftion of candid readers, and inquirers into the 





Williams, Dartmouth or Amherst. The sects | sense of Scripture. I[t gives us pleasure to 


of which we speak have rightful enough control “comply with the request of its writer, by in- | 
at those several places, and we fee] that it would 


be as right to make war upon the managers of 
Amherst as upon those of Cambridge. The 
disputes between sects, democracy leaves two 
those who love to engage in them, careful only 


that each shall be protected in the rightful en-'| 


jeyment or promulgation of its opinions. It is 
the pride and boast of our institutions that they 
regard all religious creeds alike, demanding as- 


One of the next improvements in the Com-/ gent to none, but tolerating all. 


mon we suspect will be a suitable supply of | 
proper seats in the mall. 


But itis said that Harvard College is the 


our American propensity to whittle, the city! proper subject of state politics. Harvard and 
government caused some of the wooden seats to} Amherst were both chartered by the state and 


be sheathed with sheet iron. 


Vain defence! therefore stand alike. 


The state once gave 


against the knife of an American whittler!| money to Harvard ; but private individials have 


One of the seats, at least, has been partly bar- 


given more. Would it not be as proper for the 


ed, and the exquisite pleasure of cutting a bench | heirs of the latter to interfere as the former !— 


has been heightened there on the principle that 
stolen waters are sweet. ‘The city government | 


thought that they would ‘ try what virtue there it? 


, 


is in stones Blecks of granite have been | 


Bat if the state has done much for Harvard, 
does it not now have control enough to pay for 
Let us see. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 


deposited there for seats. »‘The knife no doubt | sity consists of fifteen laymen and fifteen cler- | 
burns in many alounger’s pocket. The stone!) gymen, who are permanent overseers, if we 
Seate are smooth only on the poner side. and) ;ccollect aright. ‘To these are annually added, 
their rough Jook is not stri€tly in Boston taste, ) ex omer, the Governor and Lieut. Governor, | 
though it is excusable, consi@ering the peniten- | the Council, the Senate and the Speaker of the | 
tiary object which led to their substitution for; House. These make fifty-two, and of course | 
wooden seats. If a small ham:ner could be | nearly two-thirds of the Board of Overseers | 


' 
} 


| serting it in our paper, and shall be glad, if 
| Professor Bush, to whose attention it is particu- 
larly addressed, or any one else should think 
| proper to respond to it, to give him the accom- 
|modation of our columns, 


| 
| We have been pleased with the bold and free | 


| inquiries of Prof. Bush, in answer to the oft re- | 


For the Register. 


As a defence against «child of the state,’ and that it is therefore a/| peated question, namely, ‘ What do the Serip- 


|tures teach?’ We fully believe that the great 
and fundamental doctrines taught by Jesus and | 
his disciples, will not suffer by such an investi- | 
gation. His, indeed, is a mind far in advance 
of the age in which he lives. And some of the | 
| views which he presents in his work on the | 
| Resurrection are at once novel and startling. | 
| But shall this deter us from believing truth?! | 
I know itdoes deter some, even in the nine-_ 
teenth century, as it did many in the days of 
Galileo. As for us, we bid him, ‘God speed ’ | 
in his work. But, while we would pay all due 
deference to Prof. Bush’s opinions, we are con- 


ene 





ment of the Son of God by the world, the oth- 
er, of the world by Jesus—as it is written, 
‘The Father judgeth no man, but hath commit- 
ted all judgment to the Son.’ Which judg- 
ment should precede is apparent—the last wuuld 
even be greatly aggravated by the first. When 
on earth, said Jesus—‘ lf any man hear my 
words and believe not, I judge him not (i. e. 
not now,) for I came not to judge the world, 
bat to save the world. He that rejecteth me 
and receiveth not my words, hath one that judg- 
eth him—the word that 1 have spoken, the 
same shal] judge him in the last day,’—alluding 
to which, said Jesus, when himself was ar- 
raigned before the judgment-seat by the ‘ pow- 
ers of darkness ’—‘ Hereafter shall ye see the 
Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.’ That is, 
I shall then take turns with you. The chief 
priests and rulers being, at this time, at the 
right hand of power, persuaded Pilate to give 
sentence against him. 

Finally. If any reader desires further light 

than is shed by the passages already cited, to 
aid in divining the answer, we suggest, that he 
read the introduction to our text by Jesus ; which 
alone, in our opinion, establishes beyond suc- 
cessful contradiction, the Court, and the Per- 
sonage, or subject, of that judgment. His words 
are these—‘* Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall [ say? Father, save me from this hour; 
but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name. Now is the judg- 
ment of this world; now shall the Prince of 
this world be cast out ;’ as was said of the man 
whose eyes Jesus opened, who acknowledged 
that Christ was a prophet, and reproved the 
Pharisees blindness—‘ And they cast him out,’ 
excommunicated him. But him they pursued 
not unto death. 
In the garden 
also, we witness his still nearer approach to 
this judgment. He said, ‘ My soul is exceed- 
ing sorrowful even unto death. O my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me.’ 
And again—‘ If this cup may not pass from me 
except | drink it, thy will bedone.’ Jesus hav- 
ing previously said, ‘I have a baptism to be 
baptized with, and how am I pained till it be 
accomplished.’ 

We present this view of the subject to the 
consideration of Prof. Bush, hoping and believ- 
ing, that, if this is not the true sense of the 
passage, he will favor us with a correct exposi- 
tion. Also, should the foregoing prove to be 
the evident meaning of Christ, that he will give 
to an inquiring world, his approval, with, per- 
haps, a farther proof, which has eluded our 
eye. Cepuas. 


‘ Now is my soul troubled.’ 





For the Register. 


instruct their pupils,—and, at the same timé, to 
the kind and courteous bearing which they 
manifest to ail who attend upon them. 

As their Eveningclasses are just commencing, 
I cannot but hope that many young people will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to learn the 
beautiful science of book-keeping, and to ac- 
quire a neat and correct penmanship ;—attain- 
ments whose value to a young man entering in- 
to life he can hardly estimate too highly, and’ 
which are every day coming to be more and 


more regarded as essentials to a good educa- 
tion. +enneee 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. ‘A discourse delivered at the Dedication of the 
New Church Edifice of the Baptist Church and So- 
ciety in Warren R. 1.’ May 8, 1845, by Josiah P. 
Tustin—Pastor—Providence. 


We have received this volume from Messrs. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. Appended to it is 
a supplement entitled ‘The History of Warren, 
R. I. from the earliest times ; with particular 
notices of Massasoit and his family,’ by G. M. 
Fessenden— Providence. 

Mr. Tustin’s discourse is an elaborate and 
learned performance, and in the extent of the 
field it traverses, and the amount of research 
and labor it cost, far excelling ordinary dis- 
courses on such occasions. He traces his Church, 
and American Baptists generally, through Rog- 
er Williams, and John Miles, to a previous exis- 
tence in Wales. In pursuing this track of en- 
quiry he brings to light much curious matter 
net generally known. There is no doubt of 
the existence of a fountain of independent spec- 
ulation and religious liberty in that part of Great 
Britaic at an early period, and we rejoice to 
have the attention of American Baptists turned 
towards their predecessors in the old country. 
[t will help to extricate them from the inauspi- 
cious implication of their cause with pretended 
Orthodoxy in these modern times. The old 
English Baptists were liberal Christians. They 
were on friendly terms with Unitarians, and 
their only legitimately peculiar principle, that 
of Adult Baptism, was strenuously maintained 
by many of the leading advocates and confes- 
sors of English Unitarianism. 

The supplement by General Fessenden pre- 
sents much minute and interesting local and 
antiquarian matter. In that portion of it which 
relates to the residence and family of Massasoit, 
the narrative is particularly interesting and val- 
uable. The sketches of that old chieftain, of 
the famous Philip, and of other prominent abo- 
riginal characters, both male and female, are 
trustworthy and lively. The two parts of this 
volume must be regarded as presenting the ec- 
clesiastical and civil history of Warren, R. I. 
as thoroughly as has been done in the instance 





NEW HAMPSHIRE GENERAL ASSOCIATION. | 


The above named Association met at Ports- | 
mouth the last week in August. Of that meet- | 


ing the orthodox papers have given full ac- | eight or nine centuries ago, have any reference 


counts. The condition of theirchurches seems 
to be similar to that of the rest of New Eng- | 
land. 


named, are earnestly recommended for geuing | 
up revivals, as the best means of increasing the 
ov mber of charch-members, who have dimin- 


The want of revivals is lamented, though | 


the state of religion is represented as good.— | 
Some measures, thougn nv definite ones are! 


of any other town in the country. General 
Fessenden is disposed to discredit the supposi- 
tion that the remnants of the journals and narra- 
tives of the voyages of the North-men, some 


to Narragansett Bay. 


II. ‘The Sabbath School Annual for 1846.’ Edited 
by Mrs. M. H. Adams. Boston: James M. Usher. 





This is a neat little volume not so expensively | 
adorned as to place it beyord the reach of the | 
community generally, but still posseosing « 
| handseme form and appearance, and embellished 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF ‘FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We compile from the New York Observer, 
in which valuable paper there is a full and par- 
ticular Report of the doings and sayings at the 
recent meeting uf the Board, such items as are 
of general interest. . 


The 36th Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was opened in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr. Cox’s) 
on ag Sept. 9th 1845, at four o’clock P. 
M. The President, the Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen was in the chair. 

‘The whole amount received into the treasury 
of the Board, from all sources, during the year 
ending with the 3lst of July last, was $255,- 
112,96; being $18,718,59 more than the re- 
ceipts from the same sources during the pre- 
ceeding year; and exceeding those of any for- 
mer year, except that ending with July 1842. 
The payments for current expenses during the 
year have amounted to $216,817,62; being 
$27,553,38 less than those of the preceding 
year, and $38,295,34 less than the income for 
the same period; leaving, after cancelling the 
amount for which the treasury was indebted at 
the beginning of the~year $17,295,89 in the 
hands of the treasurer. 

Under the care of the Board are twenty-six 
missions, embracing ninety-two stations; at 
which are laboring 131 ordained missionaries, 
eight of whom are physicians, six physicians 
not ordained, fourteen schoolmasters eight prin- 
ters and bookbinders, eleven other male and 181 
female assistant missionaries, in al] 355 persons 
sent forth from this country; with whom are as- 
sociated in the missionary work, seventeen na- 
tive preachers, and 116 other native helpers; 
raising the whole number of Jaboters at the sev- 
eral missions, and dependant principally on the 
Board for support, to 488. 

Under the pastoral care of these missionaries, 
and gathered by them, are sixty-five Churches, 
embracing 24,566 members. ‘Thirteen printing 
establishments are connected with these mis- 
sions, having five type and stereotype founder- 
ies, twenty presses, thirty founts of type, and 
preparations to print in more than thirty differ- 
ent languages. During the vear under review 
174.821 copies of various works have been prin- 
ted fur the missions, amounting to 34,930,710 
pages; and raising the whole amount of print- 
ing executed at the mission presses, or other- 
wise for the missions to 475,795,254 pages. 

Six mission seminaries for educating native 
preachers and other helpers have 440 pupils; 
and twenty-seven other boarding schools, with 
1,005 pupils, make the number of boarding | 
scholars, 1445. The free schools, including 
those at the Sandwich Islands, now mainly sup- 
ported by the Hawaiian government, though 
commenced and carried forward by the mission, 
and still receiving much care from it, are 616, 
with 28,871 pupils; making the whole number 
of pupils to be 30,197.’ 


The Annual Sermon by President Hopkins 
of Williams College, like his performances 
generally, was ingenious and striking. His 
text was from Psalm lv.—verse 22. ‘ Cast thy 
burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee.’ The following is represented as the drift 
and result of the discourse. 











‘We see then our object and our burden.— 
We find many obstacles as we move on, only 
two of which he would name. Ist. The state 
of Christians at home. 2d. The friends of mis- 
sions are not all united among themselves, res- 

cling the burdens they ought to assume.— 

"here is an honest difference of opinion, more 
particularly on the subject of Slavery. This is 


a difficult subject, and jpresses on this meeting 
of the Board. God fordia we should not ae 





= 





of any sort in slaves. The number now ow 

by both tribes m. ns 
2000 while As. al Probably be not far from 
probably about 38,000. Th v i 
most exclusively in the binds be sie dal 
their descendants of mixed blood, very few be- 
in neem d by — Indians. 

_that slavery should exist at all in 
tribes, who have suffered so severely from — 
lation of their own rights by their white neigh- 
bors, is deeply to be regretted ; and all should 
earnestly pray that as social improvement and 
Christian knowledge are rapidly advancing 
among them, they may speedily and nobly ex- 
emplify the spirit of true philanthropy, as well 
as the gospel law of love, by showing that they 
duly appreciate the tights and welfare of the 
whole race of man.- 

_ But slavery had been introduced and was ex- 
isting there, and in all the adjacent white com- 
munities, when the missionaries of the Board 
entered on their labors among these tribes.— 
They were Strangers; NO interest was felt ig 
their work as missionaries. They preached the 
gospel to all whom they found willing to hear 
them, whatever their complexion or condition. 
To the slaves and their masters, both general] 
understanding the lish language, they had 
at first, more ready , than to the full In. 
dians ; and hence from among these, when the 
Spirit of God gave effect to the truth, some 
ot the earliest, most intelligent and mest stable 
converts were found, such as the Browns, the 
Lowreys, the Saunders’s and the Folsoms. 

Relative to the principles on which professed 
converts were to be received to the churches 
all the missionaries of the Board among the 
Cherokees and Choctaws seem to have been 
perfectly unahimous.’ 

* Bat slavery is not the only social wrong to 
be met in the progress of the missionary work, 
and to which the principles which are adopted 
in prosecuting that work must probably be ap- 
plied. There are the castes of India, deeply 
and inveterately inwrought in the very texture 
of society, causing to the mass of the people 
hereditary and deep degradation, leading to the 
most inhuman and’ contemptuous feelings and 
conduct in social life, and presenting most for- 
midable barriers to every species of improve- 
ment. There are also the unrestrained exac- 
tions, made in the form of revenue, or of mili- 
tary or other service, connected with a species 
of feudalism, prevailing in many unenlightened 
communities, which are most unrighteous in 
their character and, paralyzing in their influ- 
ence, and cause unlimited distress to individuals 
and families. There are also those various 
forms and degrees of oppression, whether of 
law or of usage, prevailing under the arbitrary 
governments which bear sway over the larger 
part of the earth’s surface. So that the princi- 
ples which we draw from the word of God for 





|our guidance as a missionary society, are not 


for use among a few pagan tribes merely, but 
among oearly allthe benighted nations of the 
earth. 

Is this Board, then, in propagating the Gos- 
pel, to be held responsible for directly working 
out these re-organizations of the social system, 
withont giving Christian truth time to produce 
its changes in the hearts of individuals and in 
public sentiment, and withont being allowed to 
make any practical use of those most effective 
influences which are involved—in respect to ail 
who have grace in their hearts—in the special 
|ordinances of the Gospel? Or, should it be 
| found, as the result of experience, that souls 
among the heathen are, in fact, regenerated by 
the Holy Spirit, before they are freed from all 
| participation in these social and moral evils, 
| and that convincing evidence ean be given that 
they are so regenerated,—then may not the 
| master and the slave, the ruler and the subject, 
| giving such evidence of spiritual renovation, be 
| all gathered into the same fold of Christ? And 
| may they not all there and in this manner, un 
| der proper teaching, learn the great lesson (s 
| difficult for partially sanctified men to learn) 
‘that in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor 
| Greek, neither bond nor free; but that all aro 


;@ue 1M hae 


mber of Indians in both is ° 


«i May they not, under these 


| with appropriate engravings. Itscontents, both 


ished during the past year. 
“ ‘in prose and poetry, appear to be valuable and 


Of the evils incidental to such revivals as they ' 
have had in times past, the clergy seein now to teresting ; they breathe a liberal and truly 
be fully aware. The Editor of the Congrega- evangelical spirit, and are adapted, we think, to | 





chained to each stone, perhaps some who occu- | which controls the affairs of the University. — | strained to say of his frequent remarks on the 


py the seat would be glad to pick a little, in- | 


stead of whittling, and thus the expense of fa- | pays endowment! 


cing the stones could be saved. 
. . . > * 


Since the day when Elder Oliver’s horse | a right to nominate the professors whom their | view given of John xii. 31, quoted page 284. 


Now is not the state repaid, so far as power re- 
Those private individuals 


| who have endowed professorships at Cambridge | 


do not retain a particle of authority—not even 


had the exclusive right of pasturage on the| munificence pays. 


Common voted to him by the town, there has | 


been various legislation on the subject of ad-| dent and Professors of the College are Unitari- | 


mitting the cows to feed there. ¢ 
aod now entire disappearance of the cow from | 
our streets is a sure sign of the triumph of ar- | 
ficial life over primitive manners. 


What then is to be done? Why the Presi- 


The gradual | ans and it is proposed to turn them out and sub- 
| stitute Baptists or Orthodox. ‘This is the nak-|of the Bible, that the language used by the 


ed proposition. The idea of mixing up in the 


The rich | government of a college, men of several sects, 


grass on the Common sometimes makgs us wish | is absurd. Only discord and division could 


that the cows could, by some Egyptian-like ob-| grow out of it, and from an institution of learn-) which was passed upon our Lord, at the time 
servance, not to say superstition, be allowed a| ing, Harvard weuld only become a bediam of |of his arraignment and trial before the chief | 
It would be a feast | furious zealots. 
The discovery of the vaccine | inharmonious thing could not be, than active | 
virus ought to be celebrated, and the cow re-| sectarians mixed up together in the control of a | 


holyday there once a vear. 
to see them eat. 


warded as a benefactress, by giving her an an- | 


Every one knows that a more 


seminary of learning. The professors would 


Judgment, that, if not fundamentally wrong, | 
much light remains to be shed on the august 
subject. Especially do we dissent from the | 


| * Now is the judgment of this world} now 
| shall the prince of this world be cast out.”’ 
| It must be evident to the most casual reader, 


prophets setting forth this great event, was | 


| most emphatically fulfilled in the jadgment | 


|priests and Pilate. The psalmist looking for- | 
ward, by an eye of faith, through the vista of | 


| time to this event, breaks forth in the glowing 


nual admission to the Common. But in vain | attend more to professions than prictice, would Janguage of prophecy, saying, ‘ The Kings of 


do we expect to urge such an observance in | preach more than teach, and drown each other’s | 


Boston. ‘ Republics are ungrateful,’ and ‘ cor- | 
purations have no souls." The cows will prob- | 
ably never crop that rich grass any more ! 
gallantry of the city alone, we suspect, will for- | 
bid it. The fear of the cow which prevails | 


rayers in loud wrangling over matters of faith. 
in the struggle for ascendancy, the old and hon- 


The | ored institution would crumble in pieces and dis- 


grace the land. 
Whether Baptists, or Orthodox, or Unitarians 


among the fair in cities and Jarge towns, is one | or Catholics shall control any or all the colleges 
of the elegances of cultivated life, and a well-| in our state is aquestion which will never mix 


sustained betrayal of it is extremely interesting, 
and a great accomplishment. 





| of religious warfare. 
| ness enough, heaven knows; but to powder let 


We have an utter abhorrence 


with our politics. 
Politics engender bitter- 


| us not add fire. To mingle religious disputes 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER.) with political is more barbarous than bringing 





savages to lend their relish for human butchery 


| tothe ordinary cruelties of civilized war. A 


BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 27, 1845. 


- — =| 
RELIGIOUS SECTS IN THE POLITICAL MAR-| 
KET. 


We have endeavored to keep our readers re- 


|} sectarian zealot is as repugnant to our feelings 


as any other kind of a barbarian, and Heaven 

grant that such may never be enjisted to advance 

the cause of democracy with unholy weapons. 
We have no feeling for Harvard College.— 


| We have always regretted its tendency to foster 
| anti-republican principles, to instil into the mind 


minded of the threatened connection of Harvard | of the young man upon whom it confers degrees, 


College with the pelitics of the State. But we) 
have not, as yet, entered elaborately into the | 


notions at utter variance with true democracy. 
We advocate such a reform in its management 
as shall tend to remedy this and as shal! reduce 


discussion of the subject, because we have not) its expenses so that the child of the poor man 
been able to persuade ourselves that either poli-| May have access wits advantages. But all this 


| 


tical party would be mad enough to propose a) 


may be done without bringing upon our state 
the bitter curse of a religious warfare. We 


sectarian alliance, or that any religious sect | can do this without asking any sect to give us 
would.be profligate enough to sell its votes to | aid, as a sect, or pandering to the unhallowed 


the highest bidder. We do not yet believe that | 
any bargain will be consummated, although 
some politicians uf the baser sort, and some sec- | 


passions of any zealot of whatever name. 
We have heard democrats say that the votes 


| of thousands of Methodists, thousands of Bap- 


tists, and thousands of Orthodox might be at- 


tarian zealots of the blinder sort, have been and | ttacted to the democratic party, if the party 


| 
are very busy, in stimulating the parties or sects | 
to which they belong to enter into the intrigue. | 


Although we are selected to be the victims) sect might attract to its standard the zealots of 
every other; but such a crusade is vitally at 


and the spoil of such a politico-religious con- | 


Spiracy, as is proposed, we wish it be known that 


we have no apprehensiun of its success. We fear 


not its power; and so sure as it dares toengage 
in the actual execution of its plot, we are abso- 
lutely confident that those who take part in it 
will rue the day, and that the final effect of its 
operations will be to increase and render pre- 
dominant forever our influence in this State 
and in New England. 

It will degrade and enfeeble any religious 
sect to have part, as such, in political intrigues 
and combinations. Our brethren of the Bap- 
tist sect may congratulate themselves, if they 
please, in finding the political parties bidding 
for their votes. The Orthodox, if they think it 
best, may intrigue and man@uvre with the 
politicians of the county Conventions, and bar- 
ter with local factions, to get Calvinistic Sen- 
ators nominated. Our conscience is clear, for 
we have warned them against these evil ways ; 
but if they persist, we shall rejoice in the 
benefits which will ensue to us from their 


} 
} 


could only go for turning out of power the Uni- 
It is possible that a 


tarians of Cambridge. 
thorough crusade by the democracy against one 


war with democracy itself which tolerates and 


protects all sects. And, so far as policy is con- 
cerned, what is gained by a temporary acces- 
The men who should vote with 
us on this question would not be democrats.— 
So far from it, they would only bring division 
Coming into our 
ranks for only a selfish purpose they would make 
every other object of the party bend to their 
own sinister design, and when that should be ac- 
complished they would revert to their first love 
for wallowing in the mire. The democratic 
party would have sacrificed every thing for 
which its organization has been perfected, to se- 
cure, by the power of that very organization, an 


sion of votes? 


and weakness into our party. 


end which it holds in abhorrence. 


the earth set themselves, and the rulers take 

counsel together against the Lord and his | 
| snoteted,’—{Penkens ii. 2.) And again, Ixxxix | 
39—*‘ Thou hast made void the covenant of thy | 
servant: thou hast profaned his crown, by cast- | 
ing it to the ground.’ And how do these events | 
accord with the predictions of the psalmist! | 
For a moment, let us cast our eye back through | 
the lapse of some eighteen centuries—behold | 
that great Sanhedrim with the chief priests at | 
its head, convened in all the pomp and ceremo- | 
ny of Jewish law, sitting in judgment upon the | 
Prince ot Life. He who thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God. He who had glory with | 
the Father before the world wax Look! See} 
those proud priests and scribes stand and vehe- | 
mently accuse the king of glory. Herod, with 

his men of war, setting him at nought, and 

mocking him, arrayed him in a gorgeous robe, 

and sent him to Pilate, who took Jesus and 

scourged him, and gave him over to the soldiers, 

who, taking him irito the common hall, stripped 

him and put on a scarlet robe, and crowned him 

with thorns, putting a reed in his right hand. 

And they bowed the knee before him, and 

mocked him saying, Hail, King of the Jews. 

And they spit upon him, and took the reed and 

smote him on the head. 

And think ye, this is of small moment? | 
tell you, nay. This event was fraught with the 
weal or woe of the world. All heaven was 
moved with interest. On this event rested the 
hopes of the disciples of Jesus, who could not 
give him up to the ignominious death of the 
cross. The judgment which was passed upon 
the Lamb of God, was in fact the judgment of 
the world through Pilate, the Roman governor, 
and the ‘chief priests, and the rulers and the 
people.’ And this unjust sentence found a 
welcome response in the hearts of that multi- 
tude who echoed to the instant, and loud cry of 
crucify hin—crucify him. Well might angels 
weep over such a scene as this, which cast out 
the Prince of glory, and numbered him with 
transgressors. 


j 
| 


Above all things let us guard, as against We deemed what has already been said, 


treason, against the slightest attempt to mix sec 


tarianism with polities—against all attempts to 





lend the aid of democracy to the designs of this 


or that body of christians. If the stout wal 


which now protects us from the horrors of re- 
ligious persecution, shall, under any pretext be 
broken down, our country is a prey to anarchy 
As we value our political institutions 
we would guard them and all parties that work 
under them, against the intemperate and ungod- 


and ruin. 


Jy zeal of teligious fanatics. So only shall ou 


-| Necessary to show that this was in fact a judg- 
ment passed on Christ by the world. We come 
} | Mw to the question—To which judgment does 
our text allude? 

* Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the Prince of this world be cast out.” 

It was anticipated at the commencement, that 
but two judgments, then not fulfilled, had been 





tional Journal in some remarks previous to the 
meeting of the Association, said, ‘ It is a mourn- | 
ful as well as awakening consideration that the 
General Association meets this year in a part of 


| the state, where beyond any other section Con- | 
| gregational churches early organized and once | 
| flourishing, have disappeared. 


Nor is itto be | 
doubted, that after experience of the fanaticism, | 
the wild-fire, the delusion, the specious conver- 
sions and the specious revivals which have 
spread over such places for years past with the 


minds are sighing for the intelligence, the order 


| and the conservatism of congregational institu-— 


tions and worship. The churches and the soci- | 
ety, (Missionary Society) which is only their | 
almoner, should take advantage of such an atti- | 
tude of the public mind and revolve to supply 
what is wanted to its utmost demand.”’ 

After reading the above, one is led to ask, 


| * what are the denominations that have churches 


in the towns of Rockingham County?’ If we) 
look into the New Hampshire Register, we shall | 
find, that they are congregationalists, 23,— 
Presbyterians, 3,—Calvinistic Baptists; 9,—| 
Freewill Baptists, 10,— Methodists, 16 ,—Chris- 
tians, 11,—Universalists, 6,—Unitarians, 3,— | 
in all 81.—The whole number of towns is 36, | 
and the population more than 45 thousand.— | 
Now taking out Portsmouth which has 8000 in- 


| habitants, and 7 churches, the remainder of the | 


county has a church and minister for every 500 
of the population. Whatever, therefore, the | 
desolation may be, of which complaint is made, | 


it cannot be the want of churches and ministers. | tory and his eloquence as a speaker, is produc- 
That some of them should be feeble, where ‘ing an effect equal to that of any of the promi- 
there are so many, cannot be doubted. ButlI) 


should like to know, which of the denomina- 
tions have, by their fanaticism, and specious re- 
vivals, produced the desolution spoken of? A 
general charge is brought, and the region round 
about Portsmouth is said to be desolated as with 
a tornado. When was this done? By whom 
was itdonet In what way was itdone!? was 
it by ill judged measures, or by erroneous doc- 
trines! If the state of things in regard to re- 
ligion is such as has been represented, we 
should like to know specifically what has pro- 
duced it, that if new revivals are attempted, the 
rocks on which the churches have been dashed 
to pieces, or ‘ disappeared,’ may be avoided. 
The Congregationalists, who are the most 
numerous in the county, have given their views 
of the state of things, but what say the other 
denominations, the Baptists, Freewill Baptists, 
Methodists and Christians? What is their view 
of the state of religion in the county of Rock- 
ingham? Will not sume of them investigate 
the matter, and publish the result? Some of 
them seem to have supplanted the orthodox con- 
gregationalists, aud they should speak for them- 
selves. N. H. 





For the Register. 


Mr. Eprror,—! wish through you, to corn- 
mend to the notice of the public the Academy 
for Writing and Book-keeping, kept by Messrs. 
French & Foster at No. 109 Washington St. 

There are hundreds of persons, many of them 
in business in the city, who, were there oppor- 
tunity, wonld readily testify to the thorough- 





r| made the subject of prophecy. The onea judg- 


| tem of slavery. 
‘the breast of the philanthropist and the patriot, 


promote the improvement, as well as gratifica- 
tion of the reader. 


Ill. The Anti-Slavery Office, 25 Cornhill, Boston, 
has for sale, just published, ‘Trial and Imprison- 
ment of Jonathan Walker, at Pensacola, Florida, 
for aiding slaves to escape from bondage, with an | 
Appendix, containing a sketch of his life.’ 





This volume is prepared in such a manner 
and style as to render it well adapted to produce | 
a deep effect upon the public feeling. The} 


_writer is a person of highly respectable appear- | 
/ance, and character we understand. His detail | 
| desolation of a tornado, a great many reflecting | 


of the circumstances of the sufferings he endur- | 
ed, in the pillory, from the branding iron, and, 
more than all, in his imprisonment, is calculated , 
to arouse the sensibilties of the reader. It is a| 
powerful addition to the agencies at work to | 
increase the abhorrence of freemen, of the sys- 
It awakens sad emotions in| 


not merely of indignation and pity in regard to 
the sufferer, but as connected with the reflec- 
tion, that thus far the evil has proved itself be- 
yond the reach of remedial influence, and has 
been aggravated, and extended over a wider 
surface, and fastened more hopelessly upon the 
country by the exertions of those among us who 
have devoted themselves to its abatement and 
removal, 

The same publishing establishment have also 
issued the ‘ Narrative of Frederick Douglas, 
written by himself.’ He was a slave in Mary- 
land, and his account is written with clearness 
and ability. He is of respectable and rather 
interesting deportment, and by his personal his- 


nent actors in the anti-slavery movement. 


up We have received from Crosby & Nich- 
ols ‘Onward! Right Onward!’ by Mrs. L. C. 
Tuthill author of ‘I will be a gentleman’ &c.— 
It is said to be as interesting and as salutary in 
its influence as its predecessors. 


From Fowle & Capen ‘an elementary Geog- 
raphy for Massachusetts children’ by Wm. B. | 
Fowle and Asa Fitz. The sources and the 
general aspect of this book commend it to favor- 
able notice. 


‘The Harpers’ have published ‘the American 
Shepherd, being a history of the Sheep, its 
breed, management, and diseases,’ with illus- 
trations, by L. A. Morrell. 


From Jordan & Willey we have Smith’s 
Weekly Volume for Sept. 24th. Its matter is 
as usual, very well suited to family reading. 

















CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


Our readers will see in the list of notices, in 
this paper, that the New Church in Broadway, 
New York, is soon to bededicated. Our breth- 
ren in that city and vicinity depend upon wel- 
coming a large assemblage of the friends of our 
cause, on the occasion, from all parts of the 


country. ‘The state of things in that great em- 
porium, and in all the country around, in refer- 
ence to religious opinions and tendencies, is 
such as to render a convention of Unitarians 
there, as is proposed, of the highest impor- 
tance, and to promise from its influence the 





ness and fidelity with which those gentlemen 


most auspicious results. 





sume ai] our just burdens. God forbid we | influences, have effectually nurtured in them, 


should do anything to perpetuate Slavery, or those feelings of brotherly love, 


retard any sister work of benevolence. But if 
we turn aside from our proper work, while we 
delay, the heathen will be lost, and between the 
two dangers the heart bleeds at the idea that 
christians cannot labour together. More espec- 
ially and affectingly the preacher spoke of the 
present condition of the world as so promising 
to missionary labour. He plead against divis- 
ion and appealed to God for aid. He then went 
on to urge the certainty that the burden would 
not be lightened by waiting. He dwelt atlength 
on the mob spirit of the day, and looked forward 
to times of persecution and trial. He depicted 
the advance of various kinds of Infidelity and of 
Popery, and called on the Board to cast their 
burden on the Lord.’ 


Rev. Dr. Woods of Andover, from a com- 
mittee to whom the subject was referred last 
year, presented a report on Suavery which 
was so skilfully and adroitly drawn up that the 
idea seemed to obtain currency, in the meeting, 
that the secret charm was at last discovered by 
whose magic power the otherwise incurable 
and rapidly extending divisions of the Churches 
might be healed. 

The Report was written and read by Rev. 
Dr. Woods of Andover, and signed by him and 
Chancellor Walworth, Rev. Drs. Tyler and 
Tappan, Chief Justice Williams of Connecticut, 
and Rev. Messrs. Stone, Sanford, McLane and 


’ and that regard 
\for each other’s rights and welfare, in which 
/alone is found the remedy for all such evils‘! 
| Under such influences may not the master be 
| prepared to break the bond of the slave, and 
the oppressive ruler led to dispense justice to 
| the subject, and the proud Brahmin faternally 
,|to embrace the man of low caste, and each to 
| do it cheerfully because jt is humane and right, 
and because they are all children of the great 
household of God? By such influences, main- 
ly, is not the great mora! transformation to be 
wrought in the master and the ruler, in the 
| bondman and the eppressed, all important to 
both, and the only sure guaranty for permanent 
improvement? 

In proceeding on these principles, the mis- 
sions under the care of this Board, and the 
churches gathered by‘them, are no otherwise 
|connected with slavery than they are with every 
other evidence and result of imperfect moral 
| renovation in their converts and church mem- 
| bers ; and they no more really give their sanc- 
tion to the one, than they do to all the others. 
Wherever the Gospel is brought to bear upon 3 
community where slavery or any other form of 
oppression exists, its spirit is decidedly adverse 
to such astate of things, tending to mitigate 
the evils of it while it continues, and ultimately, 
and in the most desirable manner, wholly to do 
it away,—not by constraint, or with violence ; 
but on those principles of Christian love which 
this Board and its missionaries are seeking to 
implant in every bosom, and to invest with a// 
possible power, to govern the hearts and the 
conduct of men.’ 








Greene. 

It reaches its aim thus. 
object of the missionaries’ Jabors to be to ‘bring 
men to a saving knowledge of Christ.’ The 
ordinances and the privileges of the Church are 
designed for, and the right of ‘all who give 
credible evidence of repentance and faith in 
Christ.’ And of this each missionary in his 
own sphere is the sole competent judge in ref- 
erence to each particular applicant for them. 


It states the great 


These positions are skilfully and most effi- 
ciently fortified, and thus the action of the 
Board as such on the subject of the admission 
of slaveholders to the Churches is completely 
staved off. One of the most adroit things in 
the report is diverting the bearing of the ques- 
tion, from the Southern white people, to the 
Choctaws and Cherokees. This turned it into 
a channel where no impulse could be given to 
it by the passions which have become connected 
with the abolition excitement. 

We present a few passages showing the use 
which was made of this admirable species of 
tactics. 


‘ The Committee believe that no established 
system of involuntary servitude prevails among 
any tribe of North American Indians, where 
the missionaries of this Board are Jaboring, ex- 
cept the Cherokees and Cho@aws, nor have 
they been able to learn that any of the mission- 
aries of the Board, laboring in foreign lands, 
have been called to act on the question of recelv- 
ing those who hold slave$ to their churches. 
The following statements will, therefore, relate 
to the Cherokee and Choctaw missions. ‘rom 
these, full communications have been received in 
teply to inquiries addressed to the several mis- 
sionaries : 

Negro slaves appear to have been introduced 
among those Indians, by white men who remov- 
ed into their country from sixty to eighty years 
ago, and to have gradually increased in number 
till the time when the missions of the Board 
were established among them, in 1817 and 1818. 
By acensus taken of the Cherokees in 1820, 
there were found to be 583 slaves. The num- 
ber among the Choctaws was probably smaller, 
though neither the missionaries nor the Com- 
mittee have the means of ascertaining it definite- 
ly. Since that time, though the Committee are 
not aware that there has been any census, the 
number is believed to have been somewhat in- 
creased, almost exclusively, however, by births, 


The Board found themselves, instead of be- 
ing called to say whether Southern slave-holders 
should be received into the Church, or included 
in the field of its operations, sitting in judg- 
ment upon their most eminent missionaries of 
of al past times ! 


The Report closes thus, stil] keeping the In- 
dian bearing of the question almost exclusively 
in view. ; 

‘ Slavery was introduced among these Indians 
and has been regulated by them, in unhappy 
imitation of their white neighbors in the adja- 
cent States. Whether the Indians will be the 
first to abolish it, must depend very much on 
that power from above which shall attend the 
prevalence of Christian knowledge among them. 
This consummation, which justice, humanity, 
and Christian principle demand should be hast- 
ed, none, the Committee believe, more fervent- 
ly desire and pray for, than the missionaries 
themselves ; while yet the Committee believe, 
in agreement with the unanimous opinion of 
missionaries, that any express directions from 
the Board requiring them to adopt a course of 
proceeding on this subject essentially different 
from that which pa mee hitherto paneets 

be fraught with disastrous consequen 
es kort wg the Indians, and the African 
them. ' 

That the missionaries among these Indians 
have been faithful in their work seems evident, 
not only from their own statements, but also 
from the fact that the Holy Spirit has most re- 
markably owned and blessed their labors ; the 
hopeful converts among the Choctaws being 


other mission connected with the Board, except 
that at the Sandwich Islands. In the spirit and 
with the sentiment of one of our oldest mission- 
aries, who has spent more than ype 
years in Christian labors among these In- 
dians,—and these are believed to be the senti- 
ments and the spirit of wt the tl 

i would close their report : 
wey coe he remarks, ‘been more in the 
midst of the slaveholding population, and seen 
more of the pernicious effects of the system 
among these Indians, than some of my eee 
Viewed in all its bearings, 1+ 18 @ tremen se 
evil. lis destructive aoe” se seen oD 

of the master and the slave. 4 
msm ee barriers which every civilised go 
munity has erected to protect a = 
chastity of the family relations. e sep. ahe 
its baneful effects on the Fer ee en 
great pro yn of the ae. p 
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proportionally more numerous than those in any. 
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! Tthink this Board should be engaged more in 
: he ant accordance with its charter, than > euch — 

forming the ery a 1 cussion as this. It a ge ne her 

Slavery, so far as 1 ene s+ | Let it stick to that. e shall no 0 

t i; bstacles to the| “© suc ‘ i 
will ever present formidable — te | this meeting of the Board as wo have to others 
nO ae : “ a Fe Shall we desert | I would ag oe ic be 1 P vill acquiesce in 
*‘ But what is to be done: a 4 "but if that ea 4 

our pro and schools, and send back those | pee second best plan, 

who compose them to the shades of moral dark-| "7° vent on to argue against the idea of slavery 

ness and death, because some among them =p in itself being sinful. Spoke of the condition of 

Is not the Choctaw nation @ part "| slavery as he had seen it, and closed with the 


. * 
habits of industry, enterprise and economy, so 


necessary in 
and the citizen. 


slaves? 


. dis : 
that world to which Christ commanded his ; | remark, that he had seen master and servant, , 


ech the Gospel te eve 


ciples to go and pre ‘vcenlightened, ten to one of the latter, sit down together at the 
creature? Can we expect the oe on this cab | table of the Lord in the same spirit, with kin- 
half-civilized Choctaws, to see in the States | dred hopes and sympathies and he did not doubt 
ject in advance of the white Pf those churches | theV would sit together at the marriage supper 
tor in advance ties where | Of the Lamb. 
len cr aa | Rev. Dr. Ide had felt great sympathy for the 
committee in the difficult duty of preparing that 
l i jave country, Without the consent jreport. But he felt that it was —— that 
slave, ina siav™ | it should harmonize the community. ere is 
f the owner. The only hope we can have of | dieafelien in 0 ommunity toward the 
edhe » » or the other, is through | @!8a"ection in the com ae ; 
benefitting either the one oF © ith ‘ G “e | Board with regard to some of its operations; a 
the influence of the angels . ospe . feeling that the Board are pro-elavery. I say 
be effectual, must be eerie dma. vgeclen: not whether this feeling is right or wrong. But 
meekness and love. | those memorials express the feelings of New 
We present a few brief sentences from the! oe this — rey 3 EE 
5 dinate i ose who pray most and giv or 
several speeches to indicate —< particularly: Beast, en onde ecery day wader Usiaanant. 
the character of the report, and the manner In 7 i. ied to say something that shall remove 
! this.” 
| Rev. A. A. Phelps, editor of the Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter; said :— 

‘There are several respects in which he 
thought the report defective. 

1, In not speaking out against the specific 
evils of slavery. But if the report takes the 
ground that it cannot sustain the missionaries if 
they allow certain of the acknowledged evils of 
slavery among their Churches, does it not med- 
dle with the subject, and thus actually does it 
not do the very thing, it says it may not. Now 
he would not have one part of the report eat up 
the other part—to disclaim all right to meddle 
with the subject, and then condemn the inciden- 
tal evils of the system. 

2. He*objected to the forms of phraseology 
employed in the report, as not sufficiently ex- 
plicit; they are equivocal in several instances 
which he specified. 

3. According to this report, a man may be a 
slaveholder, and yet not be guilty of any known 


around them “7 
in civilized and enlighté 


slavery Cee io no prospect of benefitting the 
* The ‘ 


which it was received. 


‘Rev. Dr. Bacon moved the adoption of the 
report. He said that there could be no doubt 
as to the judges of qualifications for Church 
membership—but we stand in the relation of | 
employers to our missionaries, and these me- 
morialists come to us and say they are dissatis- 
fed with some of our proceedings, and they ask 
us to alter our course. This they have a right 
to say. There is nodifference between the me- 
morialists and the Board as to the evil of sla- 
very. Weareall agreed that the system and 
the laws that sustain it are an abémination in the 
sight of God and the nations of the earth. But 
these memorialists contend that no man having 
the relation of a slaveholder, can give evidence 
of piety. But if there is one thing plain on the 
face of the New Testament, beyond all dispute, 
it is that in the Churches formed by the Apos- 
tles, there were Le lreving masters, slaveholders, 
ind I will never consent to put the Bible under 
my feet to accommodate the views of any man. | t sateat of cat Uabete Gas 

‘Now we must leave this question to the dis- sin, ar tne negiec odes ie 

; oules : | 4. He would omit all that part of the report 
cretion of the missionaries. Inthe S. Islands,|  * - ae Chast a aiiinad an ta 
abstinence from tobacco is made a test of qualifi- which apnare 0 Wee Ser vat re “i a 
ration, and if we should sanction this by making did not think pth sete yee tp # ip r. yo 
it a general rule for us and them, it would march odie necsarninince iat.) e evidence, b 
many aman outof this Board, and out of the| ae She wnabdeemh ~ the report all that part 
Church.’ Bt Pepe ne 

‘| would like the report better if it contained | Of it which ne Char roe hig -_ondl aba o 
a distinet avowal that slaveholding is nota sin mitted to the Chure wna . posi ae “wg = 
in itself, in such a sense as to disqualify a man | knew that we read of believing aor, <p es 
for Church membership, and on the other hand 4° of ‘converted Jews or infidels, <n Ae ro 
if these missionaries fail of doing their duty in| ‘hey bad left their Judaism or my. : hago 
ineuleating the truth on this subject, they should believed if a man was converte: eae She 
be called to account by the Board.’ : | Apostles’ preaching, he gave liberty to his 
slaves before he was welcomed to the bosom of 

‘Rev. Mr. Dwight said that the Report com-| the Church. 
mands his entire respect. He would sit at the But leaving these objections he thought there 
feet of the men who had drawn it up, &c. He) was no way of uniting all minds on this subject, 
believed we have no right to decide who may | ynti] we are willing to speak of slavery as we 
r who may not belong to the Church. But) do of drunkenness or any other form of vice.— 
when we come to lay down great general prin-| Qp no other ground shall we unite and satisfy 
ciples, we are not to be told what Ecclesiastical | aj) reasonable demands. In the conclusion the 

lies may or may notdo. In his part of the report seems to throw its arms around those 
country he was not classed as a technical aboli-| who are concerned in the system, and that too 
tionist, but he would yield to no mao in abhor- | afrer having pronounced a condemnation of the 
rence of the system of slavery; and when I look | eyijs of the system. We should not so speak 
it suine of the evils of that system, the separa- | of the system of polygamy or any other vice, 
uon of families and concubinage, and the laws’ byt meet it explicitly, and not only condemn the 
forbidding slaves to read, I see principles that | thing in the abstract but in the detail, and not 
lie back of the Bible, and I am not to be told! stand on exceptions, peculiar cases that might 
what it has made right and wrong, when I have doubtfal aspects, leaving them to be settled 
have this conviction without its aid. Now the by themselves. He would ‘offer some resolu- 
Report blinks this question. It does not give tions amending the report, and he then read a 
expression to this feeling which burns in the preamble and a series of strong anti-slavery res 
bosom of usall. The community of which 1) oluytions. the adoption of which he thought would 
am a member is as orderly as any in the world,! jarmonize the minds of all on this subject.’ 
and the current is so steady and true on this ‘Bes De. Trier said. afer all the dicces- 

t, that it needs no muouth-piece to make’ . ’ gibi i : ‘ 

known its Seaitiment; and this poet nt demands , "0" he was more and Thi — - the 
that thic D~-=d-ehanld-eome up to this ay | wisdom of the Report, nis_he inferred from 
ind declare its own strong and Geep Ccudvi 

of the wickedness involved in the system. Mr. 
Dwight made a very strong illustration from the 
case of our revolutionary fathers, who read in 
their Bibles, ‘the powers that be are ordained 
of God,’ but they needed no specific command 
to satisfy them of their duty to overturn the gov- 
ernment and establish another. 

In the same manner we ask not a specific con- 
Jemnation in the Bible of the system of slavery. 
We have principles that strike at the root of the 
system. And we ask this Board to speak out 
distinetly and declare it wicked to dissolve the 
marriage tie, to separate families, and withhold 
the Bible from the creatures of God. We may 
say this distinctly; it is hinted obscurely in the 
Report, but it ought to be expressed so clearly 
that no misunderstanding may prevail. Let 
there be an explicit declaration of the hatred 
this Board feels for these things.’ 


‘Rev. Mr. Rootsaid that he wished to know 
fthe missionaries are required to teach masters 
to render things that are just and equal to their 
siaves 

Again if slaveholders are admitted to the 
Church by the example of the Apostles, may 
we not admit thieves and polygamists on the 
same principle. I admit a person may be a 
Christian and may commit crimes, but the ques- 

is whether they can be Christians and live 
habitual commission of sin.’ 


sudyec 


urged against it. Itis objected to by the gen- 
tleman from the South because it denounces 
slavery, and by our Abolition brethren because 
it does not. I therefore think we have hit up- 
on the happy mean where truth lies. He then 
showed the views of the Committee to be that 
the Apostles did admit slaveholdere to the 
church, and for us to decide against it would be 
to impeach the Apostles.’ 


‘Dr. Wisner lamented this discussion. He 
said that it was evidently directed, not at slavery 
in mission churches, but at southern slavery. 
He spoke of the general discord produced by 
this subject, and said he had hoped this Board 
would be left free from it. If a ramor had 
come to us that in the churehes in some mission 
field intemperance was prevailing, would this 
course have been pursued by these persons. 
| What would hare been done? Discuss the 

| merits of drunkenness and temperance societies ! 
No sir. [am constrained to believe that the 

object of all this is abolitionism in its general 
bearings, and not the good of the pour Chero- 

kee. But can we satisfy these gentlemen? 

One of the last speakers told us there was no 
common ground unless we go the whole Jength. 
Common ground, if we come over to them! 
And this common ground is to give up the Bi- 

ble, and rely on some principle back of and in- 

dependent of it. Can we find this common 
ground? Yes, by asking these brethren what 

‘William Brown, Esq., thought the report) they claim and come toit. But next year there 

viven slavery a sufficiently bad character,! will be another common ground. Yield, and 

ut when we come to consider the case of an in-| you must yield. I would as soon undertake to 
dividual who is carrying out this system of ini-| fill the bottomless pit as to satisfy men who 
quity, then the main point seems to be ‘blinked.’ | have their minds fixed on this one absorbing idea. 
Voey don't say aman who is guilty of these| But we have no time for this discussion, We 


enormities is not fit to be cunsidered a Chris- have business to finish. 
fiar | 

Dr , Dr. Anderson thought it best to draw off our 
—_ we was astonished at the gentleman, | minds from this subject for the present. We 
baby one else snpposing that the report did | are not getting into the right spirit. He had 
Hef condemn the enormities, enumerated by the confidence in the public sentiment, and was 


gentlemen. It condemn them. 


. does Every willing to trust this report in their hands. He 
member of the committee held the same opinion. | gid not expect it would satisfy all minds. He 
Mr. Brown after calling for a part of the re-| would be content if those who did not like it 
port proceeded. The report does say thatslave-| would secede. If we cannot agree together, 
holding is not a sufficient reason for excommu- | let us separate. Let not missionaries have their 
‘ation. Butit says cruelly is. But suppose | attention diverted by such a discussion.’ 
a man is not cruel, but kind, and then sells his ‘ Dr. Stowe said | would sooner die than say 
slave’s wife to Texas, The report says noth- that a missionary ought to enter his open pro- 
ing about that. The whole system is unjust | test against all the evils he may come in contact 
and unrighteous and the man who carries it out, With. Jacob lived with four women. If there 
is unjust and unrighteous, above board, in the | had been an organized chorch there, would 
face of the Board and the Missionaries. Shall| Abraham and Jacob have been excluded? 
the Board tell its Missionaries that such a man | Must we /«ve said to our missionary, if we had 
is to be tolerated in the Church? Mr. Dwight| had one there, you must exclude Abraham and 
had said there was an undercurrent of popular | Jacob? These examples are for our instrue- 
feeling against the American Board. |tion, and they give us just the light we need 
Mr. Dwight. I said | in this matter. It does not show that these 
| practices are right, but it shows the Bible way 
of dealing with evils of long standing, and they 
are the guides to us in dealing with the subject 
now before us. Polygamy is not prohibited to 
the church by the Old or the New Testament, 
| but it does lay down such views as will bring 
slavery this undercurrent will sweep both away jit to an end. I suppose slavery is as offensive 
together.’ to God as polygamy, and that itis to be treated 
‘Rev. Elipha White of S. C., said he was! 2% he treated that and other social evils.’ 


— of = — position, and also that he | ‘Mr. Williams said the report first speaks of 
tee n re before God as he would stand before slavery as wrong, and then goes on to explain 
nen when he returned tohis home. He was | when it is right. — rhe people will not under- 
surprised when he heard the report read, that| Stand the report if it goes out in its present 
- much wisdom had been embodied is. seckkal form. They are looking forward with great 
locument. But having seen the operation of | anxiety to the decision of this meeting, and if 


' 


I said no such thing. 


Mr. Brown. I beg pardon it was another 
gentleman. 

Dr. Cleveland. And my ‘undercurrent’ was| 
against Slavery, not against this Board. 

Mr. Brown. Well if the Board appears pro- 


in ‘undercurrent of feeling,’ he was jed to| you adopt this report it will not satisfy the de- 
coubt its entire wisdom. He had found out! mand that is made. Many of the largest con- 
that he did not live among a people, who alone, | tributers to this Board are anxious to know 
were moved by impulse. We have commor| what you are going to do. 
peocione at the North and South. He had feared| For the first time in my life North of Mason 
Sen eee meant to convey the idea, that| & Dixon’s line, I have heard it said, that sla- 
. WI - ga aed se. If so hecould not adopt, very was established by the New Testament. 
himeclf. 1 serpy he would thus condemn| Dr. Bacon. The sentiment has not been 
wom enli de nr to act conscientiously, and to| uttered in this house. . 
God yey my conscience by the word of| Mr. Williams. 1 certainly so understood 
aa a ec at among you, was with| the gentleman. : 
ed where po gerne fee nearly 25 years have liv-| The President said no such idea had been 
feelingschanped 1 been modified and my} advanced during the discussion in his hearing. 
have published to 1} stand here beforesome who| Mr. Williams went on to say that the whole 
of Christ, hold 300 . world. that I, a minister | Spirit of the instructions of the Bible went to 
i nenaieane te cay ‘Gots i did not then think | cut it up root and branch And ifa man with- 
only say this ee th ad no interest in one. | holds from his slaves that which is just and 
’ mistaken in their Me — persons may | equal, if he is cruel to them, can he give evi- 
have heard on this floor sw orsome things. | dence of being a Christian? The missionaries 
°fa community for the sine ofS denunciations | at the Sandwich Islands make the use of tobac- 
right, then f oF a few. If this| co disciplinable because it tends to evil and Dr. 
try? ten farewell Union here or Bacon justified it. But slavery tends to evil, 


country. in our lavery 
and why not make that disciplinable? Would 
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|you admit a man to the ehurch with half a 


|dezen wives? Why not treat both alike? 

the Committee might take the same consolation 
to themselves respecting their report that John 
Newton did. He said to Cecil, My Calvinistic 
friends say I am an Arminian, and my Arminan 
friends that 1 am a Calvinist, therefore | 
think I am about right.’ 

‘Chief Justice Williams moved the refer- 
ence of the report and amendments to a special 
committee, which was ordered. 

The committee were Chief Justice Williams, 
Drs. Bacon, Stowe, ‘Tappan, Secretary Green, 
and Rev. Mr. Webster.’ 


The Committee to whom the whole subject 
was thus recommitted reported shortly resolu- 
tions comprising the substance of the report, 
which after a somewhat sharp encounter be- 
tween Dr. Bacon and Mr. Phelps, were adopted 
without resistance. 

The Observer thus describes the impression, 
made by the meeting, as a whole; especially 
by the slavery discussion. 


‘ The discussion of the report on Slavery has 
usurped a very large part of the time, and 
those who desired it will now have no reason 
to complain. 

We are not able to speak of any present good 
impression as the fruit of the meeting thus far. 
There has been little said or done, calculated to 
elevate the tone of missionary feeling, or to 
deepen the attachment of the community to the 
‘cause, the whole energy of the meeting having 
| been expended on an incidental subject. Yet 





it was thought best to go into it with the hope 


| of settling principles by which the Board must | 


be governed.’ 


SECULAR INTELLIGENCE, 


WEEKLY SUMMARY. 
jc A man and his wife, the only occupants of 





Ilon, Edward Everett and family returned in the 
Britannia. 4 


| Rev. Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, Mass., thought e 


The cotton market was improving, and the pros- 
pects of the harvest had been much brightened by 
a favorable change in the weather. 

There has been a serious. encounter between the 
forces of Ranavalo Manjaka, the Queen of Mada- 
gascar, and the English and French people and 
forces, at the island. A considerable number were 
killed and wounded on board the English and 
French ships of war, and injury done to their spars 
and rigging. 

fC} In Nova Scotia the consequences are be- 
ginning to be developed of introducing religion into 
politics. The Baptists are considered as having 
espoused the interests of one of the parties, under 
the influence of a distinguished member of their 
sect, the learned Attorney General of the Province, 
and having in view, it is understood, the patronage 
by the government of the Acadia College which is 
a Baptist institution. By their aid the pasty they 
espoused has been for a time in power. The result 
is that the Baptists, before popular and prevalent, 
are becoming odious to the people. Their religious 
meetings and conventions are looked upon with 
suspicion as political in their design. ‘The common 
people are getting to be excited and incensed 
against them, the Attorney General is burned in ef- 
figy, and it is probable that the sect will never re- 
cover from the disastrous effect of its political con- 
nection and agency. 

tcf When Governor Endicott established him- 
self in Salem, at the first settlement of the country, 
he planted in his orchard, in the limits of the pres- 
| ent town of Danvers, a pear tree, which is still liv- 





ing and bearing. His descendants have watched 
over it with vigila#t carefulness, and it has been 
thus preserved to its present great age. The fruit, 
although undoubtedly choice at the time, has felt 
the deteriorating effect of time, but retains traces of 


its original raciness and agreeable flavor. Its pres- 





I In consequence of extensive alterations 
going on in the rooms occupied by our printing 
‘establishment, and the introduction of a new 
/and enlarged steain power-press, Matters were 
| thrown into such disarray that a much greater 
pumber of errors than usual crept into our last 
issue. Owing to the confusion thus occasioned, 
our corrected proof failed to be adequately re- 
vised, and several articles suffered, particularly 
that of ‘S. F.’ The careful reader noticed the 
errors, and undoubtedly corrected them for 
hiroself. 

In the list of those upon whom the degree of 
Master of Arts was conferred in course, at the 
recent commencement at Cambridge, the name 
of Abel Herbert Bellows, although correctly 
given in the list of the Bachelors of Law, was 
misprinted. Among those who received the 
degree of A. M., out of course, the names of 
William Amory and Russell Sturgis of Boston, 
of the class of 1823, ought to have heen given. 











NOTICE. 

The Semi-Annual Convention of Unitarian Chris- 
tians will be held in the city of New York, on Tues- 
day, the 21st of October next. The Convention will 
assemble at the Church of the Messiah at 7 o’clock in 
the evening. Clergy and Laity are hereby generally 
invited to attend. 

OrvittE DEWEY, 

Jason WHITMAN, 

S. K. Lornrop, 
Sep . 27, 1845. 


‘ Committee. 





the Unitarian Clergy and Laity on that occasion. 
New York, Sept 22, 1845. 





G- NOTICE. The Unitarian Societies in New 


York would express their strong desire that the semi- | 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Pratt, Woodford & Co. 


NO. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
And sold by Booksellers throughout the United States. 


HE attention of Superintendents of Schools, Teach- 
T ers, and all persons interested in prmesarws. Lar 
education, is invited to the following class boo! 
common schools and academies. 

OLNEY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND AT- 
LAS. The large and increased sale of this work 
warrant the publishers in offering it as the opinion of 
a great body of experimental teachers, that it is ‘the 
best school geography ever published,’ and that the 
plan has borne and will bear the test of time. En- 
couraged by the general approval bestowed upon the 
new atlas, and at the solicitation of many teachers of 
common schools, the publishers will add hereafter a 
Map of the Roman Empire, anda Map of Avcient 
Greece, comprising almost the entire portion of the 
world known to the ancients; for the convenience of 
those studying ancient history. The price of the work, 
which is now very low compared to its execution, will 
not be increased. . 

OLNEY’S INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRA. 
PHY is designed tor young children, to precede the 
above. 

BENTLEY’S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, 
executed ina style so superior and attractive as to 
place it beyond comparison with the spelling beoks in 
common use. 

THE SCHOOL AND FAMILY DICTIONARY, 
by Rev &. H.-Gallaudet and Rev H. Hooker. Per- 
haps no school book ever prepared 1s so well fitted to 
succeed the spelling book, and advance the pupil in 
sure and solid i» provement,as this. The planis new, 
and adapted to exercise the mind in various ways 
without overtasking it, and the knowledge gained is 
such as to be constantly useful. It is warmly recom- 
mended by almost all the persons of high standing 
among the friends of education in this country. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.— 
The laige and increasing sale of this work in all parts 


s for 





{% DEDICATION AT NEW YORK.-—The lof the country, is good evidence of the estimation in 
First Congregational Society in New York having | which it is held. 
fixed upon the 22d of October for the consecration vf | series of works on the sciences, as is generally knowa, 
| its new Church, invites the presence and assistance of | including Elements of Chemistry, The Young Botan- 


The same author bas published a 


ist, Elements of Botany, including vegetable physiol- 
ogy and a description of common plants, Outlines of 
Geology, Elements of Mineralogy, and Physictogy for 
Schools and Families, the subject of which is begin- 
ning to be regarded as literally of vital importance to 


annual Convention of the Unitarian Body, about to be | mankind. 
held in their city, should be as general as possible. It | 


BULLIONS’ SERIES OF GRAMMARS. The 


| will be their pleasure to receive as guests all the breth- | publishers have the pleasure of receiving almost con- 


|a shanty, in the woods, near Buffalo, were both} 


! . . . . 
| killed by the full of a tree across their dwelling. ent proprietors prize this ancestral tree highly, and 


|ren who attend the Convention, and to facilitate their | stantly new testimonials of these books. They are 
hospitality, it is requested that all clergymen who de- | finding their way into schools and academies in every 
| sign to be present will signify it, by addressing aline | State, as teachers have an opportunity to examine 


fC} We notice an uncommon number of fine 
vessels launched from the various ship yards, some 
No practical art 
is the field of greater improvements than that of 


| 
| of them of very large dimensivns. 
| ship building, and it is not to be doubted that mod- 


ern ingenuity and mechanical skill will carry it to 
fa vastly higher point of excellence than it has yet 
' reached, 


Resources or Texas. The Commissioner of 
'the Land Office of Texas, under a resolution of the 
Convention, has compiled a statement of the con- 
| tents of the territory of the Republic in square miles, 
| the number of acres for which scrip has been issued, 
and other important items, as follows: 


Superficial extent of ‘Texas as 397,319 sq. mls. 
| comprised within the limits de- or 
fined by statute of Ist ‘lexan 
Congress, p. 313 
Total amount of land issued by the 
| various Boards of Land Com- 
| missioners, 

Total amount recemmended, from 
the above, as good and lawful 
Claims by the Commissioners 
appointed to defeat fraudulent 
certificates, 

Total amount issued by the Depart- 
ment of War, as bounty and do- 
nation claims, 

Total amount of Land Scrip sold 
by the Government of Texas 
Total amount of legal claims to 
lands issued by the authorities of 

Texas 

Total amount issued by the various 
Boards of Land Coumissioners, 
and supposed to be fraudulent 

Total amount of land issued by the 
authorities of Mexico, a portion 
of which is supposed to be invalid 22(680,000 ‘** 

| weiee — nee nO mehlin daemeain a 

ject to location, and unsurveyed IS1,991,49! ** 
From this it appears that the territory of Texas in 

square miles is larger than France and the Island of 

Great Britain united—and the proportion of arable 

) land, capable of sustaining human lite, is much 
larger. ‘There is no production of France or Great 

| Britain that cannot be raised equally well in Texas; 

} and there are many others, of the utmost impor- 

/tance, such aa cotton and sugar, which grow in 
great abundance in ‘Texas, that cannot be raised in 
those European countries. [N. O. Courier. 


Rivers or Texas. Dr Branch T. Archer, a 
citizen of ‘Texas, lately delivered an address before 
the New York American Institute, giving a geo- 
graphical description of ‘Texas and its resources. 
His description of the rivers and the country adja- 
cent to them is exceedingly interesting. We con- 
dense that portion of his address which relates to 
| these subjects: 
| * Then taking the country within the limits men- 


234,284,16 acs. 


43,543,970 ** 


10,212,206 * 


6,300,000 * 


368,787 ‘* 


25,880,994 ‘* 


24,331,764 


distribute its annual product liberally among those 
| who cherish an interest in the memory of him who 
| was one of the most distingaished and important 
founders of Massachusetts, and who occupied the 
chair of ,its chief magistracy for a greater length of 





‘time than any individual before or since. 

ic Levi Woodbury of N. H. has been appoint- 
ed by the President, Associate Justice of the Su- 
| preme Courtof the United States, in the place of 
| Joseph Story, deceased. 

icf The two leading political parties of Mass- 
| chusetts have held their conventions. The Demo- 
| cratic party have nominated Isaac Davis of Worces- 
‘ter for Governor. Henry W. Bishop of Berkshire, 
| who received their nommation as Lieutenant Gov- 
| ernor, declined. A new nomination, in his place, 
| has not yet been made. The Whig party have re- 
nominated the present incumbents, George N. 
| Briggs of Berkshire and John Reed of Barnstable. 
| 
CHURCH OF THE WARREN STREET CHAPEL 


To meet the wants of the rapidly increasing 





population of the South part of the city, a num- 
ber of individuals have associated together as a 
Religious Society. Within afew weeks they 
| have become incorporated according to the pro- 
| visions of the Revised Statutes of the Common- 
‘wealth. The use of the Warren St. Chapel 
having been granted to them, atthe outstt of 
| their enterprise, they have taken for the title of 
their Society that of ‘The Church of the War- 
jren St. Chapel.’ 


The services of Rev. Thomas B. Fox, late 
}Minise® OT Le MISt ielgivuse Ovciury of Mow 
buryport, Mass., have -been secured for this 
Church. 

The hours of Public Worship commence at 
10 A. M. and 7 P. M. Any 
person may become a member of the Society by 


signing the Bye Laws, and entering his name 


each Lords day. 


upon the Treasurer’s Books, which together 
with the Bye Laws may be found with Mr. J. 
Thomas Vose, at the Chapel. 

The Standing Committee of the Church 


would be happy to receive accessions to the 


list of members. For that purpose they have 
|made the foregoing statemenis—and on the 


same account, they would add, that this Church 
|is intended neither as a Charity, nor as a Con- 


| to Charles 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway, any time | 


them. The series of books by Dr Bullions comprises 


| before the 15th of October. | PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAM. 


| In behalf of the Unitarian Societies in the City of 
New York. 





$27 ja 


MARS AND COMPOSITION, for, Young Begin- 
ers. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAM- 


\G- SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION IN| MAR. 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY.—A Convention of Sunday 


| School Teachers will be held at Rev Mr Mozely’s | 


| Church, South Scituate, on Wednesday, Oct 8, at 93 
jo’elock, A.M. Clergymen, all Sunday School Teach- 


jers in the several Unitarian Societies in the County, | ona new plan. 


and any persons especially interested in Sunday School | 
instruction, are invited to attend. It is hoped the at- 
tendance will be general from all parts of the County ; 
and therefore it has been proposed that those who at- 
tend should carry their own refreshments with them. 
| Ifthe 8th should be stormy, it will be held upon the 
49th, or upon the 10th, should the 9th be stormy also. 


} 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 

THE LATIN READER, with an Introductien on 
the Idioms of the Latin Language, an improved Vo- 
cabulary, and Exercises in Latin prose composition, 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF CSAR’S 
COMMENTARIES onthe Gallic War. ‘Cesar 1s 
usually and with great propriety among the first hooks 
put into the hands of pupils commencing the study of 
Latin. In adapting a portion of this work as well as 
the Latin Reader to his Latin Grammar, the chief ob- 
ject of the editor has been to lead the student, in the 


327 | beginning of #is course, to a minute and thorough ac- 


| $$ NOTICE.—A Discourse on the Life and Char- | 
acter of the late Rev Henry Ware, D.D., who had | 
been for many years Professor of Divinity in Harvard | 
| College, will be delivered by Dr John G. Palfrey. of 
Cambridge, on Sanday evening next, 28th inst, intRev 
| Mr Neweill’s Church, Cambridge. ‘The exercises will 
| commence at 7 o’clock. s27 





iG THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA- 

| TION will hold their next meeting at Rev Mr Kins- 
| ley’s in Stow, on Wednesday, the Ist day of October 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. | 
827 JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. | 


} 
| &geA CONVENTION of the Massachusetts Soci- | 
ety for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, will be 
held in Boston, on Friday, 3d of October next, in the 
Chapel under the Museum, commencing at 10 o’clock, | 
A. M. Distinguished Speakers are expected. s27 


{G- NOTICE! The Middlesex Sunday School So- 
j ciety will hold its next semi-annual meeting in Way- 
land onthe second Wednesday of October next. Ser- 
\ vices will commence at 10 o’clock, A. M. An Annu- 
jal Report, and a Sermon by Rev Jason Whitman, will 
be delivered. All friends are invited to attend. 
$27 B. FROST, See’y. 
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| In this city, 16th inst, by Rev Mr Waterston, Mr 
George C. Lyon, of Cabotville, to Miss Mary B. 
Phelps of Boston. - 

} On Tuesday morning, by Rev Mr Huntington, Mr 

| Benjamin Newell of Needham, to Miss Elizabeth A. 

| Pike of this city. 

11th inst, Mr Walden Porter, merchant of Pekin, 

i Tll., to Miss Julia Maria Wright, youngest daughter 

| of Winslow Wright, Esq. of this city. a 

| In Danvers, 18th inst, by Rev J. T. Sargent, Mr 
John R. Enos to Miss Miriam 8S. Emerson. 

| In Waltham, 19th inst, by Rev Mr Aiken, Payson 

an of Pomfret, Ct. to Miss Sophronia Abbot, 

lof W. } 

| In Strong, Me, Mr Wm Jackson, of Walpole, Ms. | 


| to Susan Pinkham of 8. 


DEATHS, 


quaintance with the principles of the language.’ 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR. 
A GREEK READER is in preparation. 
SPENCER’S LATIN LESSONS for young be- 
ginners, introductory to Bullions’ Latin Grammar and 
Reader. 
COOPER’S VIRGIL, with copious notes, mytho- 


| logical, biogi apical, historical, geographical, philoso- 
| phical, astronomical, critical and explanatory, in Eng- 


lish. 

OLNEY’S NATIONAL PRECEPTOR, or Se- 
lections in prose and poetry, designed to improve the 
scholar in reading and speaking, and to impress the 
minds of youth with sentiments of piety and virtue. 

KIRKHAM’S SYSTEM OF ELOCUTION. 

x$> Copies of the above works for examination may 
be hed of Messrs. GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington st, Boston. 3 820 





ryVue TRUE CHILD, being the first of a series of 
| six books by Mrs E. Oakes Smith, entitled Sto- 
| ries not for good Children, nor bad children, but for 
| real children; 1 vol 32 mo, gilt and plain edges. 
| ‘Childhood, says the author of this charming little 
|} volume, in her graceful preface, is ‘a period defined 
)and marked by the Almighty; and, while existence is 
| always a progress, its different stages are to be recog- 
| nized as stages, and used in accordance with divine 
| beneficence. Babies are to be babigs, pleased witha 
| rattle, tickled with a straw, lulled ~ ‘pat a cake, pat 
}a cake, baker’s man,’ and ‘rock a baby buntin,’ and 
|not made to strain their eyes after the stars, and to 
have their poor brains stimulated by an A. B. C., 
painted upon the ivory given them to assist dentition.’ 
| Most happily has Mrs E. Oakes Smith, the author 
of these stories, carried out this idea so sensibly set 
forth in her preface. Her little fishes never talk like 
whales, or rather she talks to the minnows as if she 
| thought them full as well worth conversing with in 
their own language as if they were Leviathans. The 
| biographical portrait of ‘Little Jane’s Cap,’ with the 


, exception of a little un-nursery-like word, ‘attitudes,’ 


is as dainty a piece of miniature painting as ever came 
from the pencil of De Foe; while *The Man in Green,’ 


| 
jand the Indian tale describing the origin of the hum- 


ming bird are two exquisite pieces of fanciful ingenui- 
ty worthy of being shapen into farmore ambitious form 
than we have them under here. 

In enjoying the former of these, we were especially 
pleased that the author did not think it necessary at 
the close to give any explanation of the allegory; leav- 
ing the childish reader to relish it only as a story of 


tioned, between the Sabine and the Neuces, the | gregation of Children. Both those features of 


first thing that would strike the observer, would be 
the relative proportions of timber and prairie lands, 
| and the immediate uses to which each could be ap- 
plied. ‘The proportions within the limits mentioned 
are, I think, as six to one. Not more than one 
sixth of our lands are timbered, and they are, with 
very few exceptions, fronting our water courses, 


| The next matter that would attract particular notice, | 


is the long rivers by which the country is intersect- 
ed from north to south—I allade here only to our 
long rivers; we will speak presently of our shorter 
| streams. We will take the Sabine, our eastern 
boundary, and progress west. This river affords 
| fine bodies of land, and in ordinary tides, is navi- 
| gable for steamboats drawing light draught of wa- 
/ter, from four to five hundred miles. The next, 
proceeding west, is the Natchez, navigable about 
one handred miles. The average distance between 
| these streams is 40 miles. Nest the Trinidad, af- 
| fording excellefit lands, well timbered and naviga- 
ble in ordinary tides for steamboats drawing four 
| feet water, from five to six hundred miles. Next 


| the Brazos, or Centre river of the republic, in the | 
| heart of the live ouk forest, affording navigation for | 


| boats drawing six feet water, sixty miles, and for 
| light steamboats four hundred miles. Next the 
‘Colorado, affording very fine lands: its navigation 
| obstructed by a raft near its mouth, Next the Gua- 
daloupe, affording superior lands, well timbered, 


jand navigable some two hundred miles. Next the | 


Neuces, affording fine lands, but little timbered. 
| Next the Rio Grande, our western boundery. Of 
| this river, | am not sufficiently informed to give in- 
formation. Returning from west to east, I will 
| bring to your view our shorter rivers. And first 
the San Antonio, affording a fertility of soil and sa- 
lubrity of climate not surpassed on this continent. 

This river is not navigable, though susceptible of 
Feed and easy improvement to thatend. Next 
| the La Bara and Naviddad, affording fine lands; not 
navigable. Next Cane river, proverbial for its fer- 
| tility; navigable fifty miles, Next San Bernard, 
| its lands second only to the Cane lands; navigable 
| fifty miles. Next Bastrop Bayan, lands not so good ; 
navigable forty miles. Next Buffalo Bayou, lands 
inferior; navigable thirty miles.’ 





i> A correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser gives the following account of 
the state of warfare that has long existed at the 
river of Plate. 


Monrevipeo, July, 1, 1845. For three years 
a war has continued in the Banda Oriental; for 
three years this little republic has been saturated 
with the blood of her sons, and for three years has 
the bloody saw knife been applied to the throats of 
those who have been taken as prisoners of war. A 
recapitalation of all the horrors of this war would 
be startling indeed; it has been carried on on such 
opposite principles to those which govern every oth- 
er nation in the nineteenth century, that the people 
of the United States would believe the writer mad, 
and would all say it cannot be possible, or our gov- 
ernment would have interfered, and at least, as the 
elder republic on the western continent, have pro- 
tested against such savage barbarities. The Euro- 
pean nations have watched it year after year with- 
out interfering. They have seen a little city be- 
seiged by sea and land for near three years, and 
have remained as lookers on, that they might know 
how long the United States would permit such a 
war without entering their protest. Thanks to the 
enlightened statesmen who now govern the French 
and English nations, they have become determined 
to look on as mere spectators no longer, and have 
said to Gen. Rosas at Buenos Ayres there must be 
peace. 


jC The steamer Britannia arrived in Boston 
on the morning of Friday, Sept. 19, from Liverpool 
Sept. 4th. 74 passengers from Liverpool to Boston, 


8 Warren Street Chapel are distinct, and con- 
tinue as heretofore under the charge of Mr. 
Barnard, who occupies other rvoms in the 
‘Building, and other hours of the day, in their 
| pursuit. 

The new Church is intended to be Congre- 
of the 
Rich and Poor upon equal terms is one of its 
[ts foundation covenant and 
It would 


| gational and Independent. ‘The union 
‘highest aims. 
| Creed is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
‘leave its members to their own interpetations of 
‘the Word of God. It would hope to animate 
‘and exhort all to obey the two great command- 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, 
Thou shalt love thy neigh- 


| ments. 
with all thy heart. 
bor as thyself.’ 

| No pains will be spared in avoiding all unnec- 
‘essary expenses. ‘lhe rates of subscription are 
‘very low—and may be learned of Mr. Vose, 
| Treasurer of the Sociewy. 

| Rev. Mr. Ellis’s Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns has been adopted by the Society, and 
| may be procured of the Treasurer. Any other 
‘information may be obtained of the members of 
‘the Standing Committee. 

Cuarites F. Barnarp, 


Josern Carew, 
Curton B. Hitpreta, 
J. Tuomas Voss. 
Standing Committee of the Church 
of the Warren Street Chapel. 
Sept. 9th, 1845. 





AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The General Secretary of the A. U. A. has 
recently visited our societies in New York and 
Canada, and found them without exception in a 
flourishing condition. He formed Auxiliary 
Associations in most of them, from which es- 
sential aid will be afferded to the Association. 
Many of these societies which have been as- 
sisted by the A. U. A., are now in a condition 
to make liberal returns for the benefit of other 


societies. 





*.* The friends who have been trying to 
start a second Unitarian Society in Lowell, 
have determined that the circumstances warrant 
their making permanet arrangements. It is no 
longer to be considered an experiment. They 
have secured a new hall well adapted to their 
wants in the building belonging to the Savings 
Bank, near the City Hall, and it is to be farnished 
for their especial accommodation. The society 
occupied the new hall for the first time last 
Sunday, and notwithstanding the severe rain it 
was respectably filled. 


Kennesunkx. We understand that Mr. Ten- 
ney has received a unanimous call to take the 
pastoral charge of the Unitarian Crngregational 
Society of Kennebunk, as successor of the late 











18 to Halifax and 18 from Halifax. 


Rev. E. H. Edes. 


eS RD. DR. MORTON, late Wells & Morton, 19 


Cuartes FE. BuckincHam, ] 





)the marvellous, and make the application when he 
In this city, 21st inst, Louisa Austin, youngest | Should grow older; and learn from sad experience 
daughter of Richard A. and Eliza A. Newell, 16 mos. | bow Life and the World, typified by ‘The Man in 
19th inst, Rebecca, wife of Jacob Hodge, 58. | Green’ would first enlarge, and then gradually dwindle 
In Waltham, 20th inst, James Hall, Esq., formerly upon their senses after their stern necessities had made 
of this city, 77. him as did Inadizzie, burrow like a muskrat, or prowl 
23d insi, Jane, widow of the late Dr Uriah Hagar, | like a panther to win his livelihood ;—and how, when 
3. |*The Man in Green,’ which lures all of us to follow so 
In Newbury, 13th inst, of consumption, Mrs Char- eagerly, falls at last to pieces, the soul like ‘a butter- 
lotte Barnard, 63, and on the 14th, her sister, Mrs Sa- | fly, comes out and flies up to Heaven.’ 
rah Prince, widow of the late Capt Samuel Prince of | _As for the story giving the origin of the humming 
this city, 67—daughters of the late William Stickney | bird, it is really so whimsically diverting, so cleverly 
ef Newburyport. {childlike in its odd and dainty fancies, that nothing 
In Grotoa, 23d inst, Ann Maria, daughter of Jere- | but the fear of invading the copyright prevents our ex- 
miah Kilburn, 19. | tracting it at length for the amusement of our readers. 
In Marlboro’, 39th ult, Mrs Frances Brigham, 30. | The volume, (a neat little 24mo,) is inscribed ‘to the 
In Framingham, 4th inst. Amos Johnson, 81. mothers of our country who are willing that nature 
lu Reading, 16th inst, Edmund Wiley, 79; 19th, | should develope her sweet work in her own sweet 
Anna, his wife, 80—the same week! « way, without forcing it into precocious development.’ 
In Cambridgeport, 18th inst, Sarah Jane, only child | May the gifted mother who wrote it find every en- 
of Geo D. Weld of Worcester, 1 year. 
In Danvers, I8th inst, Mr John Josselyn, 84, a sol- 
dier of the revolution. 7 
In Charlestown, 21st inst, Hannah Frances, wife of 
G. B. Albree, 31. : 


3. 


ties in the same interesting and important sphere of 
composition.” [New York Eve. Gazette. 

Published and for sale by SAXTON & KELT, 
133 Washington st. s20 








OR BIBLICA—Being a connected series of 
Notes on the ‘Text and Literary History of the 
Bibles, or Sacred Books of the Jews and Christians; 
and on the Bibles or books accounted sacred by the 
Mahoimetans, Hindus, Parsees, Chinese and Scandi- 
navians, and also a series of Notes on the original 
text, early versions, and printed editions of the old 

and new ‘l'estaments. 
Published and for sale, price 50 cents, 1 vol 12mo, 
by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School street, up 

© 


stairs. s 


Tremont Row, Boston, would respectfully beg 
leave to express his thanks to his friends and patients 
for the liberal support he has enjoyed during the last 
two years and would inform them that he has returned 
to the city after an absence of two months, and is now 
prepared to attend to the inserting of Teeth upon a 
principle which combines what has so long been sought 
for in Mechanical Dentistry. The difficulties of mov- 
ing artificial Teeth, such as moving when conversing 
and masticating, thereby producing srritation, can be 
entirely obviated; the expression, form, size, color 
and position so perfectly ascertained that the most del- 
icate eye can scarcely detect them from the natural or- 





ROOKS’S FAMILY PRAYERS. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. A Family Prayer Book, and Private Man- 
ual; to which are added Forms for Religious Socie- 


8 ‘Furtl lat eae hai obit’ ties and Schools. 
Pia er information can be obtained upon = Just published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
° & 


& CO,, 2 School st., up stairs. s20 








ETTER PAPER. Just received from the manu- 

facturers, a new supply of thin Letter Paper, 

— plain, at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
8 


EPLY TO PARKER’S LETTER. Answers 
to Questions contained in Mr Parker’s Letter to 
the Boston Association of Congregational Ministers. 


By One not ; the Association. 





This day@@Mblished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 Washin s20 


HESHIRE HYMN BOOK. New edition in 
Press. In consequence of the unexpected de- 
mand for this colleetion of Hymns the subscribers have 
been induced to put to press a new edition to be print- 
ed on larger type for the use of those who may _ prefer 
a handsomer book. The price will be but little more 
than that of the present volume, and the publishers 
hope that the only objection which has ever been 
brought against their collection will be obviated by 

the publication of this new and improved edition. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
s20 118 Washington st. 


UVENILE BOOKS. A large supply of Juvenile 
Books, just received and for sale at ‘SIM PKINS’S 
Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. 827 


on st 








ULY TRACT, No 216. Unitarianism the Way 
of the Lord, by George G. Ingersoll, D.D., being 
Tract No 216 for the American Unitarian Association. 
Price 4 cents. 
For sale by the Agents, JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
2 School st., up stairs. 327 








YMN BOOKS, published and for sale by JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., and used in Unitarian So- 
cieties, viz:— 

1. A collection of Psalms and Hymns, for the Sanc- 
tuary, witha selection from the Psalms of David, 
adapted for chanting, containing 658 Hymns, 18mo, 
large and cleartype. Prepared by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 

2. A Manual of Prayer, for Public and Private 
Worship, with a collection of Hymns, 2d edition.— 
Prepared by Rev William G. Elliot, 18mo,. 

3. A Collection of Psalms and Hymns for Social and 
Private Worship, 3d ed. Prepared by Mr Sewall, 18 
mo. 

4. Greenwood’s Collection, 40th edition, 18mo. 

5. Cambridge Collectiod, prepared by J.P. Dab- 
ney, 18mo. 

6. Cheshire Collection, 18mo. 

Samples of the above Collections can be obtained at 
— School street, up (stairs,) for examination. 

327 


EW SINGING BOOK.- THE PSALTERY,a 
collection of Church Music, consisting of Psalm 
and Hymn ‘Tunes, Chants and Anthems; being one of 
the most complete music books for church choirs, con- 
regations, and societies, ever published. By Lowell 
ie and George J. Webb. Published under the 
sanction and approbation of the Boston Handel and 
Hayden Society, and Boston Academy of Music. 





EW BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES. Onward, Right Onward, by the 
author of I'll be a Gentleman, &c.; The Old Oak 
Chest, It is all for the best; Inquisitive Jack, by Pe- 
ter Parley; Dick Boldhero, by do; Philip Brasque, 
by do; ie to Correct. Fancies; Russell and Sid- 
ney, by Miss Leslie; Old Times; The Mission, by 
Marryatt; Every Day Duty; Praise and Principle; 
The True Child, by Mrs Seba Smith, &c. &c. ‘ 
New books suitable for Sunday School Libraries 
received as soon as published, by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. 820 


RS. DANA’S LETTERS. Letters addressed 
M to Relatives and Friends, chiefly in reply to ar- 
ts in support of the Doctrine of the Trinity, by 
Mar S. B. Dana, author of the Southern and North- 
ern Harps, The Parted Family, &c., 1 vol 12mo. 

This day published and for saleby JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 2 School st., up stairs. 8 














UMNER’S ORATION. The Oration by Chas. 
Sumner, Esq. on the Fourth of July, second edi- 
tion, just published. Price 20 cents. 








For sale at SLMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 


or sale by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 16 Wa- 
827 al3 


ter street. .:) 


couragemeant for the further exercise of her fine facul- - 


SPLENDID NEW 
WAREHOUSE. 
224 


WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Sum Street, 
BOSsST . 


v,aiAWLS 


At Low Prices. 


HENRY PETTES & CO, 


oe Gicnds oat the public, that in their new 
= ; 
ons ae goon in the second story of their 
AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK, 

Consisting of more than five’ thousand Extra Rich 
and Fashionable Shawls, Mantles and Scarfs, of every 
novel or permanent variety of Parisian Cashmere 
Square Shawls—selected in Europe expressly for 
their own trade—and an elegant assortment of 


SUPERB LONG SHAWLS, 


And also several invoices of 


CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 


Scarfs and Cravats, which at present are the leading 
article in Paris and New York. Also, 
COMFORT SHAWLS, 
Of all sizes, styles, and prices.—The whole together 
forming so great a variety that wholesale or retail 
poy ape will find it for their interest to purchase 
ere in preference to any other establishment. 


RICH SILKS, 


Of an unrivalled quality,—full yard wide,—manufac- 
tured expressly for our own trade. Also, very superior 


JET AND BLUE-BLACK SILKS, 


warranted not to spot with acids. 


RICH DRESS GOODS, 


Of the latest importation, and every fashionable style ; 
| Thibets, Highland Plaids, and every other new arti- 


"LADIES? CLOAKS. 


AMERICAN PRINTS and COTTONS, LIN- 
ENS, DAMASKS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, and all 
| other articles usually found in a complete Dry Goods 
| Store. Our object is to secure a large and 
| POPULAR RETAIL TRADE, 
| by marking every article 
| 














Atavery Low Price. 


CARPETINGS. 


| The subscribers are now prepared to show to their 
| customers their large and splendid stock of CAR- 
| PETS, selected for the retail trade, consisting in part 
| of SUPERFINE CARPETINGS DOU LE 
SUPERS, THREE PLY and NEW, NOVEL 
| and BRILLIANT LONDON BRUSSELS 
CARPETING. 
The whole stock has been selected with great care. 
The collection of patterns is rare and beautiful. The 
| Brussels Carpets are particularly worthy of attention. 
| In addition to the above, we have a fine assortment 
| of PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, RUGS of all 
| kinds, and every article in this line. 


WE HAVE BUT ONE PRI 
| And strangers can purchase with the same confidence 
| as — they were perfectly acquainted with goods 
and markets. 


In ADDITION 


| To the above we offer a large stock of Carpets and 
Dry Goods at wholesale, of novel styles, and well 
worthy the attention of those selecting. 


Fashionable Goods, 
‘For City and Country Trade, 


NO. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF SUMMER STREET. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 
2m 


13s 





CHINESE MUSEUM, 


IN THE BUILDING KNOWN AS THE MARL- 
BORO’ CHAPEL, WASHINGTON STREET. 


IS immense collection of, Chinese Figures and 
| Curiosities was opened for exhibition on MON- 
| DAY MORNING, September 8th, at 9 0’clock, and 
| will be open for exhibition EVERY DAY (Sundays 
| excepted) from 9 A. M. to 10 P.M. 
The exhibition is intended to show China as it ia, 
, and consists of upwards of sixty Figures of the full 
| size of life, likenesses of individual Chinese dressed 
in the costumes appropriate to the situation and em- 
| ployment in which they are represented, and shows the 
costumes of the Chinese, from the Emperor in his 
' Court dress, to the Beggar soliciting alms, with Bar- 
bers, Brokers, Carpenters, Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, 
| Doctors, Husbandmen, Soldiers, and Fortune Tellers 
|} —each surrounded by the implements of his trade or 
| profession. An exact representation of a Chinese 
| Silk Store, with merchant, purchaser, clerk, coolie, 
&c. Two complete Chinese Rooms, one showing opi- 
{um smoking, and the other the ‘Inner Apartments’ of 
}a gentleman’s residence. A Court of Justice. The 
| different sects of Priests. A real ‘Tanka Boat,’ with 
| ts crew, &c. &c.—with models of Temples, Stores, 
Summer Houses, Theatres, Bridges, Junks and Boats. 
| Specimens of manufactures of Cotton, Silk, Porcelain, 
| Marble, Ivory, Silver and Wood. Upwards of 400 
| Paintings in Oil and Water colors, among which are 
| portraits’ of “I'he High Imperial Commissioner Ke- 
| ying,’ and his assistant, ‘Wang;’ of the Hong mer- 
| chants, Houqua, Sanqua, and Linchong; and the great 
ship Camprador ‘Boston Jack.’ A view of Canton, 
seven feet by three, and of Honam, of the same size— 
| with Paintings representing the growthand manufac- 
| ture of Tea, Silk, Cotton and Porcelain. Also of 
| Scenery throughout the Empire, Processions, Furni- 
ture, Flowers, Boats, Fish, Shells, &c. &c. 
| From the upper part of the Hall is suspended an al- 
| most innumerable number of Lanterns of the most cu- 
rious shape and description. 

Attached to the Museum are three Chinese, one of 
whom, ‘Lee-Kohhing,’ isa professor of music, and 
will occasionally favor visitors with a Chinese Song, 
accompanying himself on some of his curious instru- 
ments. 

For sale at the Ticket Office is a ‘Guide, or descrip- 
tory catalogue’ of the Museum, with remarks upon the 
customs, history, trade, &c. of China. 

Admittance 50 cents. Season Tickets, good for 
three months, $2. islm s13 


| 
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RENCH BOOKS. Among which are the follow- 

ing:—Historic de Charles XII, par Voltaire: 
Theatres Francais Chef-D Ouvre Dramatiques de Ra- 
cine, 6 vols; Theatres Francaise, Ouvres de Moliere, 
6 vols, plates; Corinne, ou D’Italie, par Mme La 
Baronne de Stael, 2 vols, plates: Fable de la Fon- 
taine, avec les vignettes de Carez,de Soul: Mes Pris- 
ons, par Silvio Pellico, plate: GEuvyres du Chonoine 
Schmidt, 13 vols, (each complete in itself:) Pensees 
de Blaise Pascal: De L’Allemagne, par Mme La Ba- 
ronne de Stael, 2 vols: Analyze et Extrants des Chets 
d’oeuvre de L’Eloquence Francaise de Massillen Boe- 
suet, Flechiorce: jormanth choises de Mmes de Se- 
vigne de Grignan, de Simiane, et de Maintenon, 3 vs, 
plates: Contes de Madame Guizot, 8 vols, plates, 
(each complete in itself:) Proverbes Dramatiques par 
M. Theodore Leclercq, 8 vols, illustrated: La plus 
facile des Grammaires, par M. Emilie de Bonnechose: 
Maximes et Reflexions Morales du duc de la Roche- 
foucauld suives de quelges pensees de Pascal: Histo- 
rie de Gil Blas de Lantuillane, par Lesage, plate: His- 
sorie des Naufrages Celebres, par P. Dantreygas, 2 
vols, plate: Dictionaire Universel de la Langue Fran- 
caise, avec le Latin et L’Etymolegie, par P. C. O, 
Boiste: Bonnechose Historie de France, 

Received at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
813 





REENWOOD’S SERMONS. Sermons of Rev 

F..W. P. Greenwood, 2 vols I2mo, with Por- 
trait, containing fifty-eight Sermons, and a Memoir. 

For sale by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 2 School st., 
up stairs. 813 





N EMOIRS OF OBERLIN. New Edition. Me- 
moirs of John Frederic Oberlin, Pastor of Wald- 
bach in the Bande la Roche: with an [Introduction by 
Henry Ware, Jr., D.D. Second American edition, 
with additions; 1 vol 16mo. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 2 School street, up stairs. 320 





A PLEASANT front Parlor and Chamber, cen- 
trally situated, with board, may be obtained by a 
gentleman and lady in a small private family, without 
children, and every attention given to render it a de- 
sirable home. 

Apply at the Register Office. tf = 8 13 





gee WANTED. A gentleman and his wife 
with a child a year old, anda servant girl wish 
for board and two rooms which they will furnish, ina 
private family, or where there are but few boarders. 
Terms must be moderate. Address A. B. C., 
through this Office, 313 








ONFERENCE | HYMN toeace Mectiogss, by 
niere > 

Eiwie Ie Soe his book has been universally 

approved wherever it has been examined, and as it - 

ot up with special reference to a want which has al- 

ioe! it for a book to be used at Vestry and 


ways been felt (or eet is confidently recommended 
tings, it is confidently reco 
re grteeng cana fa similar work. Clergymen and 


i sted in this class of books are invited to 
oars eaied ait examination of the publishers. 
r CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
813 118 Washington st. 
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‘Tae Broxes Vow, aND OTHER Poems,’ b 
Amanda M. Edmonds. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 


Lineotn. 

In its external appearance, its typography, paper, 
and embellishments, this volume is certainly one of the 
most beautiful and tasteful of its class. 
more than a hundred Poems, occupying 324 pages. 

Such a book, ofcourse, is not designed to be read 
through, ata single exploration, but tobe taken op, 
from time to time, as the mind’ has leisure, or need, 
and is inthe mood, for the refreshing, exhilirating, and 
elevating influences of poetic aspirations and strains of 
sentiment. We have resorted to this volume, for this 
purpose, and have not been disappointed. From an 
occasional dip into its contents we have received a 
very favorable impression of the genius and spirit of 
its author. Her versification is free and natural, 
while her heart and soul evidently are in unison with 
the holy affections, and heavenly exercises of spirit, 
that constitute the highest and purest enjoyment of the 
poet. We present, attracted particularly by the title, 
the following, as a specimen: 

STANZAS 
TO THE MEMORY OF MARGARET M. DAVIDSON. 


Fling o’er the lyre a faded wreath, 
And bid the voice of song 

Be mournful as the winds that sweep 
The autumn leaves along. 

There’s darkness where the silver waves 
Ot sweet Castalia flow, 

A harp is on the willows hung, 
A minsirel’s grave below. 


There’s grief among the sons of song, 


It contains , 





To us, as to thy prophet, deign 
To speak thy word and will; 

And let the glory of thy train 
This house of worship fill. 


The vision on his eye that broke 
Here pour upon the soul ;— 

Thy people’s prayer the censer’s smoke, 
Thy love the altar’s coal. 


And when to Thee they humbly cry, 
Or gratefully confess, 

O hear them in thy dwelling high, 
And when thou hearest, bless. 





BY JOHN THORNTON, ESQ. 


Great God of holiness and love, 
Enthroned in majesty above 

With humble heart and bended knee, 
We dedicate this house to Thee! 


May the bright star, whose lucid ray 
Lighted the Shepherds on their way, 
To sek the Babe of Bethlehem fair, 
Guide many to this house of prayer! 


Teach us, who worship in this place, 
And ask for mercy and for grace, 

To bow in reverence, and adore 

The God whose favors we implore! 


Warm our cold hearts with love divine, 
To kindle on Devotion’s shrine 

A bright and consecrated flame, 

In honor of a Savior’s name! 


Lead us, on earth, in paths of peace, 
Our Faith and Christian love increase ; 
Ther freed from sin our spirits raise, 





They mourn a fallen gem; 

And, O, a peerless one is lost 
From song’s bright diadem ; 

For where, O where, was light so pare, 
So radiantly divine ; 

And where, O where, was loveliness, 
Departed one, like thine? 


Thou wert so dear, so beautiful, 
So very young, to die; 
So angel jike, I would have thought 
That death had passed thee by, 
And with his icy hand, forborne 
To bush thy early lay, 
And cast upon thy sunny brow 
A shadow of decay. 


There is a wail upon the breeze, 


And on the soft, sweet air, 





A gathering round thy marble bed, 
As if to see thee there. 


There is a yearning for thy smile, 
A longing for thy strain, 

A list’ning for thy bounding step, 
Though list’ning is in vain. 


For thou hadst learned around our hearts 
So closely to entwine, 


That now that thou art gone, it seems 





As they had gone with thine. 


But, O, we ask thee not again 


To tread life’s path ot thorns, 
*Tis selfish sorrow prompts the wish, 
Which true affection scorns. 


There was too much of heaven in thee 
For earth to keep thee long, 
And breathiags of that blessed world 


* 
Have sanctified thy song, 


And wreathed around thy memory bere, 


A hallowed fame and pure, ; 
Which, like the burning stars above, 
Shall evermore endure. 


Thy numbers fell upon our ears 
Like notes of starry bard, 
The weary traveller oft beneath 
Some shadowy grove hath heard; 
The music of a stranger dove, 
Awhile that gladdened earth, 
Then spread its radiant wings, and sought | 
The land that gave it birth. 


While others toil till hoary age, 
To win anhonored name, 

A few brief years have won for thee 
A glorious meed of fame ; 

But, O, what is the poet’s fame? 
Tis oft a fleeting breath; 

And yurchased by a weary life, 
Or by an early death. 


He wins the favors of the world 
For sorrow to consume, 

And binds his brow with laurel wreaths, 
To wear them in the tomb; 

With visions beautiful and bright 
As Eden, floating by, 

Or shrouded in the shades of grief, 


He lays him down to die. 


His heart is like the harp he sweeps; 
If joy his bosom thrill, 

Where’er his lot is cast, it beats 
To joyous music still; 


If sadness o’er his spirit steal, 


*Tis mingled with his strain, 


And mournful numbers breathe aloud 


That spirit’s secret pain. 


His isa too ambitious soul 
Of honor and renown, 
And all too keenly sensitive 
To disappointments frown. 
Hut he who strung his spirit’s chords, 
Their wondrous fineness gave, 
Too brittle from the harsh world’s jar } 
For mortal hand to save. 


The bard hath oft a longing here 
For higher nobler bliss, 

A pining for a purer world, 
A weariness of this. 

’T was thus with thee, O gentle one, 
And now thou art away, 

Where ‘songs of other lands are heard, 


And other waters play.’ 





A voice was calling thee to join | 
A holier minstrel throng ; 

A kindred spirit led the way 
That oft inspired thy song. 

Thy seraph sister welcomed thee 
To yon celestial choir, 

And taught thy trembling hand to sweep, 
Like hers, a golden lyre. 


And now thy dust so beautiful 
In earth’s green bosom lies, 

Thy memory in these hearts of ours, 
While thou art in the skies. 

Thy memory! O, a deathless one, 
And glorious here is thine, 

For love and fame shall ever seek 
And hail it as a shrine. 


Farewell! for us sweet hope shall rear 
Her altar on thy tomb, 
« And burning there celestial fires 
Shall scatter all its gloom; 
Farewell! for I can sing no more, 
No more to me is given, 
The harp is far too earthly here 
To sweep for thee in heaven! 





QG- The following Hymns were sung at the Dedica- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Robbins’s new Church in Hanover 
street, Sept. 17th. 

& WRITTEN BY DR. FROTHINGHAM. 
. Thy way is in unbounded space, 
In air, and earth, and sea;— 
Thy way is in the holy place 
That man doth build to Thee. 


The soul thy temple is, O Lord, 
And thy true service pays:— 
Yet here dost Thou thy name record, 


a 





And here accept our praise. 


In heavenly courts to sing thy praise. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


For the Register. 
ASPIRATION. 


Ob! let me not fail, my God, to bring home 
to my mind and heart the position in which I 
stand to thee this day as an accountable be- 
ing, having powers of intellect to be exercised 
to aid in the great purposes of any providence 
wherein ] stand cqnnected by my relations to 
society around me. Prompt me to be true. 
Let me feel the influence of the thirst of wis- 
dom, working to a practical and beneficial end 


on my affections and faculties, that no occasions 


of advancing others or myself in our welfare and 
thy faver, which is the only substantial basis of 
any good, may pass unimproved. Compassion- 
ate the deadness in which I lie; the insensibili- 
ty of heart and confusion and passiveness of 
mind in which I float along on the tide of time, 
from hour to hour—living to so little purpose. 
Heal my diseases, if it be fitting; animate my 


courage ; put within me, the sagacity to dis-| 
cern the way of escape from all present evils | 


and to arrive at a state of order in all my af- 
fairs, faithfulness in discharging each day the 
obligations of every part appropriate to it, and 
with a wise providence, to arrange to meet the 
exigences of the future in every way, whether 
prudential, or more relating to the government 
of my feelings, and the preparation of mind as 
well as heart for, the duties to come. Above 
all things, let me from this moment live in an 
unaffected and hearty devotion, receiving with- 
out compromise, dby law and will as the rule of 
my life ; and be it my first object, whether in re- 
flection, feeling or action, to seek to discover 
what is thy will; and my second, to rally all 
my powers to put myself into a state to do it; 
and /hird, to do it with my whole soul, not as a 
senseless machine, but as one acting under the 
humanity and kindness, as well as wisdom of 
the Gospe!. We areas childern learning all 
this piece meal—by little and little, that we learn 
well—unless thou dost, as occasionally, to an- 
answer a special purpose, infuse a larger mea- 
sure of light as by special grace. It therefore 
becomes us never to depart from our humility ; 
to scrutinize with care the character of our 
thoughts and imaginations, and our feelings, 
and examine al] the tendencies and deal with 
them by the rule of duty which Christ has giv- 
enus. MayI have strength and patience and 
affection of heart to do this with constancy ; 
and thus to live on, Jearning to live better from 
day to-day—and may it be my happy lot, so far 
to succeed in so doing,as to have some sense of 
progress each day, and feel encouraged and 
strengthened by it. But far be from me the 
elation of vanity or spiritual pride. Let the 
danger and debasing effect of self-delusion in all 
its evil power, never be lost sight of. To be 
natural, simple, true, rational, active in mind 
and body—pure, holy and devoted to thy service 
according to the good sense and reasonableness 
of the gospel, should be our constant aim. To 
be kind, forbecring, indulgent towards others, 
and strict with ourselves ; to think no evil and 
to do no evil is the law we profess to obey. 
Uphold me in a rational degree of confidence ; 


suffer me not, even against my own weakness, | 


to fail to do weli, and bear me upto takea 
part in the business of society, and go freely 
among my brethren, without a painful and un- 
profitable sense of inferiority. 





For the Regiater. 
CHRISTIAN NAME. 


That an unexceptionable name may contrib- 
ute something to the progress of truth, the ex- 
ample of brethren of the Christian denomina- 
tion is somewhat in point. ‘They hold kindred 
doctrines with us, and profess as wel to take 
the Bible for their creed. They have made 
great progress in advancing what may be justly 
deemed primitive Christianity. They now 
number more than two thousand Churches in 
our country, but it is quite uncertain whether 
they would have made such progress in dissem- 
inating the very prominent doctrines we hold, 
had they taken the offensive name we bear, 
which more than other is spoken against. They 
preach and propagate Unitarianism, without in- 
curring the reproach, which that name casts on 
those, who bear it. They are Unitarians in 
principle, but not in mame, and there are some 
of our elder brethren, who are with us in faith, 
but are not willing to be identified with us as 
a denomination on account of the objectionable 
name, by which we are called. Our brethren 
of the Christian denomination have taken the 
right ground. They stand on a foundation, 
which will be enduring, because it is of Gospel 
authority. And as we are with them in spirit, 
why may we not in the letter. Why may we 
not drop the name Unitarian, and take that of 
Christian? Do any feel so attached to the 
name Unitarian as to be unwilling to do this? 
If we must have a name, let it be one of Serip- 
ture origin. Of such a name, we need not be 
ashamed, but we may justly glory in it. I once 


heard an eminent divine observe that he gloried 
in the name of Calvinist. ‘There may be those 
who think much of sectarian distinctions, but 
the only name deserving our acceptance and ap- 
probation is that of Christian. All who believe 
in Christ may take this, and they have no au- 
authority for taking any other. It is wrong 
that they should take any other, because, by so 
doing, they contribute to build up and perpetu- 
ate walls of separation between brethren and 
rend into many pieces the seamless garment of 
Christ. It becomes all, who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity to do what they can to 
heal the divisions so unhappily existing in his 
family, and the method already pointed out ap- 
pears to be favorable to this object. It may 
be regarded as chimerical by many. We may 
do as much as make the experiment. Let it be 
seen by our writings, teachings and example, 
that we do not wish to be known by any secta- 
rian badge of human inventions. We wish to 
be called Christians. If others are not disposed 
to call us such, we will call ourselves so, not as 
assuming an attitude of superiority over those, 
who follow not with us, but as humbly acknow!l- 
edging that we are the disciples of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. P. S. 








THE OLD MAN AT THE GATE. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 








In Surrey, some three miles from Chertsey, 
is a quiet, dull, sequestered nook, called Shep- 
perton Green. Whether the new philanthropy 
of new paupers laws hath, of late years, sought 
out the spot, | know not. At the time whereof 
l write, the olden charity dwelt in an old work- 
house—a primitive abiding-place for the broken 
ploughman, the palsied shepherd, the old, old 
peasant, for whom nothing more remained in 
this world but to die. The governor of this 
abode of benevolence dwelt in the lower part of | 
the building, and therein, as the village trade 
might fluctuate, made or mended shoes. Let 
(the plain truth be said—the governor was a 
}cobbler. Within a stone’s cast of the work- | 

house, was a little white gate swung between 
}two hedge-banks in the road to Chertsey. 
Here, pass when you would, stood an old man, 
| whose self-imposed office it was to open the 
;gate; for the which serviee the passenger 








| would drop some small benevolence in the with- 
‘ered hand of the aged peasant. This man was 
a pauper—oue of the almsmen of the village | 
| workhouse. 
There was a custom—whether established by 
| the governor aforesaid, or by predecessors of a 
vanished century, | know not—that made it =i 
privilege of the oldest pauper to stand the por- | 
ter at the gate; his perquisite, by right of | 
| years, the halfpence of the rate pedestrian. As 
) the senior died, the living senior succeeded to | 
the office. Now the gate—and now the grave. | 
And this is all the history! All. The story 
is told—it will not bear another syllable. The | 
*‘Old Man”’ is at the gate; the custom which | 
places him there has been made known, and | 
with it ends the narrative. 

How few the incidents of life—how multitu- | 
dinous its emotions! How flat, monotonous 
may be the circumstance of daily existence, 
and yet how various the thoughts which spring 
from it! Look at yonder landscape, broken 
into hill and dale, with trees of every hue and 
form, and water winding in silver threads | 
through velvet fields. How beautiful—for how 
various! Cast your eye over that mvor! it is 
flat and desolate—barren as barren rock. Not 
so. Seek the soil, and then, with nearer gaze, | 
contemplate the wondrous forms and colors of | 
the thousand mosses growing there ; give ear) 
to the hum of busy lite sounding at every root 
of poorest grass. .Listen! Does not the hoart | 
of the earth beat audibly beneath this seeming | 
barrenness—audibly as where the corn grows | 
and the grape ripens? Is it not so with the | 
veriest rich and the veriest poor'—with the 
most active and with apparently the most inert! 

That *‘Old Man at the Gate’’ has eighty 
years upon his head—eighty years, covering 
it with natural reverence—He was once in 
London—only once. This pilgrimage excepted, | 
he has never journeyed 20 miles from the cot- 
tage in which he was born; of which he be- 
came the master ; whereto he brought his wife; 
where his children saw the light, and their 
children after; where many of them died ; and 
whence, having with a stout soul, fought against 
the strengthening ills of poverty and old age, he 
was thrust by want and sickness out, and, with 
a stung heart, he laid his bones upon a work- 
house bed. | 

Life to the ‘Old Man’’ has been one long | 
path across a moor—a flat, unbroken journey ; | 
the eye uncheered, the heart unsatisfied. Cold- | 
ness and sterility have compassed him round. | 
Yet, has he been subdued to the blankness of 
his destiny? Has his mind remained the un- | 
writ page that schoulmen talk of—has his heart 
become aclod! Has he been made by poverty 
a moving image—a plough-guiding, corn- | 
thrashing instrument! Have not unutterable | 
thoughts sometimes stirred within his brain— | 
thoughts that elevated, yet confused him with a 
sense of eternal beauty—coming upon him like 
the spiritual presences to the shepherds? Has | 
he not been beset by the inward and mysterious | 
yearning of the heart toward the unknown and 
the unseen? He has been a ploughman. In 
the eye of the well-to-do, dignified with the ac- 
complishments of reading and writing, of little 
more intelligenceyghan the oxen treading the 
glebe. Yet, who shall say that the influence | 
of nature—that the glories of the rising sun 
may not have called forth harmonies of soul 
from the rustic drudge, the meying statue of a} 

/man! 

| That worn-out, threadbare remnant of ho- 
manity at the gate ; age makes it reverend, and 
_ the inevituble—shall inevitable be said !—injus- 
tice of the world, invests it with majesty ; the 
‘majesty of suffering meekly borne, and meekly 
|decaying. ‘The poor shall never cease out of 
the land.’’ This text the self-complacency of 
competence loveth to quote; it hath a melody 
in it, a lulling sweetness to the selfishness of 
/our nature. Hunger, and cold, and nakedness, 
are the hard portion of man; there is no help 
for it; rags must flutter about us; man, yes, 
even the strong man, his only wealth (the 
wealth of Adam) wasting in his bones, must 
hold his pauper hand to his brother of four 
meals per diem; it isa necessity of uature, and 
there is no help for it. And thus some men 
send their consciences to sleep by the chinking 
of their own purses. Necessity of evil is an 
excellent philosophy, applied to everybody but 
—ourselves. 

These easy souls will see nothing in our 
‘Old Man at the Gate’? but a pauper, Jet out 
of the workhouse, for the chance of a few halt- 
pence. Surely, he is something more? He is 
old; very old. Every day, every hour, earth 
has less claim in him. He is so old, so feeble, 
that even as you Jook he seems sinking. At 
sunset, he is scarcely the man who opened the 
gate to you in the morning. Yet there is no 
disease in him—none. He is dying of old age. 
He is working out that most awful problem of 
life—slowly, solemnly. He is now, the badged 
pauper—and now, in the unknown country with 
Solomon! : 

Can man look upon a more touching solem- 
nity? There stands the old man, passive as a 
stone, nearer, every moment, to churchyard 
clay! It was only yesterday that he took his 
station at the gate. His predecessor held the 
post for two years ; he too daily, daily dying— 


‘‘Till like a clock, worn out with eating time, 
The weary wheels of life at length stood still.” 


How long will the present watcher survive? 
In that very uncertainty—in the very hoariness 
of age which brings home to us that—there is 
something that makes the pauper sacred ; for, 
in the course of nature, is not the oldest man 
the nearest to the angels? 

Yet, away from these thoughts, there is rev- 
erence due to that old man. What has been 





his life? A war with suffering. What a beau- 
tifal world is this! How rich and glorious! 





How abundant in blessings—great and littl— 
to thousands! What a}eels place hath God 
made it; and how have God’s creatures dark- 
ened and outraged it to the wrong of one an- 
other! Well, what had this man of the 
world? What stake, as the effrontery of sel- 
fishness has itt The wild fox was better cared 
for. Though preserved some day to be killed, 
it was preserved until then, What did this old 
man inherit? ‘Toil, incessant toil, with no 
holiday of the heart: he came into the world a 
badged animal of labor; the property of ani- 
mals. What was the earth to him !—~a place to 
die in. 

**The poor shall never cease out of the land.”’ 
Shall we then, accommodating our sympathies 
to this hard necessity, look serenely down upon 
the wretched? Shall we preach only comfort 
to ourselves from the doomed condition of oth- 
ers! It is an easy philosophy ; so easy there 
is but little wonder it is so well exercised. 

But ‘‘The Old Man at the Gate’’ has, for 
seventy years, worked and worked; and what 
his closing reward! The workhouse. Shall 
we not, some of us, blush crimson at our own 
world-successes, considering the destitution of 
our worthy, single-hearted fellows? Should 
not affluence touch its hat to ‘**The Old Man at 
the Gate’’ with a reverence for the years upon 
him ; he—the born soldier of poverty, doomed 
for life to lead life’s forlorn hope, always scar- 
red, yet always escaping! ‘Thus considered, 
surely Dives should unbonnet to Lazarus. 

To our mind, the venerableness of age made 
“The Old Man at the Gate’’ something like a 
spiritual presence. He was so old, who could 
say how few the pulsations of his heart between 
him and the grave! But there he was witha 
meek happiness upon him; gentle, cheerful. 
He was not built up in bricks and mortar; but 
was still in the open air, with the sweetest in- 
fluences about him; the sky—the trees—the 
green sward—the flowers with the breath of 
God in them! 





GOLDEN SCRAPS. 


MRS. L. H. 


HABIT. 


We all acknowledge the strength of habit 
Its power increases with time. Jn youth, it may 
seem to us like the filmy line of the spider; in 
age, like the fly caught in its toils, we struggle 
in vain. ‘Habit, if not resisted,’ says St. 
Augustine, ‘‘becomes necessity.” 


BY SIGOURNEY. 


NEW, HYMN BOOK. Christian Hymns; for 
N Public and Private Worship. Compiled by a 
Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. 

The subscribers have just published a new Hymn 
Book, prepared expressly to meet the wants of the so- 
cieties of our denomination. The compilers have en- 
deavored to prepare a more lyrica! collection than most 
of those now in use—bester adapted for singing, and 
containing a greater variety of metres. They have 
sought to make the book what the present state of our 
churches and societies demands, and have consulted, 
for that purpose, not only different clergymen, but 
leaders of choirs, and many other persons of taste and 
judgment. 

This collection contains a much larger number and 
— variety of Hymns than any that has been pub- 
ished for our societies, and ia sold ata very low price. 


[Extract from the Preface. ] 


‘Our object has been to make a selection embracing 
a large number and variety of the hymns, adapted to 
allthe purposes of public and private worship, ana 
one which at the same time might be furnished at a 


low price. 

We have sought to give it a lyrical character, and 
thus adapt it to the choir as well as to the pulpit. In 
pursuance of this idea, a greater variety of metres than 
usual has been futredaned By selecting also a large 
amount of introductory and closing hymns for worship, 
jand by paying capatel regard to the Christian ordi- 
|nances, to funeral and mourning occasions, to social 
|} and domestic worship, and to philanthropic, national, 
and missionary celebrations, we have endeavored to 
provide for wants which have not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently considered. Above all, we have made it our 
chief aim to give an earnest Scriptural tone to the 
work, by gathering together in one all the noblest 
strains of devotional poetry from whatever quarter 
and denomination, provided the sentiments were not 
inconsistent with our own faith. But if there should 
appear, here and there, the glimpse of a discarded 
doctrine, or the remnant of an antiquated creed, let it 











be remembered how difficult and ungracious a task it | 





| is to fetter the free wing of a wrapt imagination and | 


| enkindled heart, though reason may sometimes pause, 
and pagers condemn. 

We have culled from a most extensive field of both 
the later and the earlier poets, and have introduced not 


vious compilation. Slight alterations have occasion- 
ally been made, but we lave preferred to restore rath- 
er than to change. While we have wished to assem- 


loving brotherhood of harmony and devotion, that 





ble the holy minstrels of every name and church ina | 


| eration challenges the most rigid tests, that pathologi- 


a few hymns of merit, which have appeared in no pre- | 


should make us forget, if possible, while singing the 
| praises of God, the jars and discords of the great | 


| Christian family, we have, nevertheless, welcomed | 
| with a peculiar delight ‘the goodly fellowship’ of our | 


| own sweet singers. 
Adams, Barbauld, Bowring, Bryant, Bulfinch, Flint, 
Follen, Frothingham, Furness, Gilman, Moore, Nor- 

| ton, Peabody, Pierpont and Ware, for some of the 

| the finest hymns in the English language. 

| Tothose friends who have kindly afforded us their 

aid in making this compilation, we would here express 

| our thankful acknowledgments. 

| Inthe title ofthe book, we embody our leading idea 
and purpose in this enterprise, which have been to 


i 


We are indebted to the names of | 


| 
| 


i 
{ 
} 


} 


The physical force of habit is thus clearly il- | provide a collection, not of Jewish psalms or elegant | 


lustrated by Dr. Combe: ‘*A tendency to re- 


| songs, but essentially Christian hymns, pitched, so to 


sume the same mode of action at stated times, | %Y> after the grand master-tone of our faith, whatever | 


is peculiarly the characteristic of the nervous 
system; and on this account, regnilarity is of 
great consequence in exercising the moral and 
intellectual power. 
a marked tendency to observe regular periods, 
and the natural inclination to sleep at the ap- 
proach of night, is another instance of the same 
fact. Itis this principle of our nature, which 
promotes the formation of what are called hab- 
its. If we repeat any kind of mental effort ev- 
ery day at the same hour, we at last find our- 


| selves entering upon it, without premeditation, 


when the time approaches.”’ 


THE ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


The deportment of the older children of the 
family, is of great importance to the younger. 
Theit obedience or insubordination operates 
throughout the whole circle. 
station of the eldest daughter, one of eminence. 
She drank the first draught ofthe mother’s love. 
She usually enjoys much of her counsel and 
companionship. In her absence she is the nat- 
ural viceroy. Let the mother take double pains 
to form her on a correct model ; 
amiable, diligent, domestic, pious ; trusting that 
the image of those virtues may leave impress- 
ions on the soft, waxen hearts of the younger 
ones, to whom she may, in the providence of 
God, be called to fill the place of a maternal 
guide. 

FILIAL LOVE. 

Filial love should be cherished. It has, es 
pecially, a softening and ennobling effect on th 
masculine heart. Jt has been remarked, tha 
almost all illustrious men have been distinguish- 
ed by love for their mother. It is mentioned by 
Miss Pardoe, that a ‘‘beautiful feature in the 


character of the Turks, is reverence for the | 


mother. Their wives may advise orreprimand, 
unheeded, but their mother is an oracle, con- 
sulted,confided in, listened to with respect and 
deference, honored tothe latest hour, and re- 
membered with affection and regret even beyond 
the grave.”” ‘‘Wives may die,”’ 


‘tand we can replace them ; children perish ,and™ Christian Examiner, complete, 120 Nos, or 38 


others may be born to us ; but who shall restore 
the mother when she passes away, and is seen 


no more?’’ 





Tue SHaxers at New Lespanon. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston ‘Transcript, who has been 
sojourning at the Lebanon Spring, gives an interest- 
ing account of the SuakeR community in that vil- 
lage. Their settlement here was commenced about 
fifty years since, when the country was compara- 
tively a wilderness, by a few men and women, the 
followers of Ann Lee. They were poor and verse- 


cuted by those who differed from them in religious | 


belief, yet they persevered and have constantly in- 
creased in numbers, wealth, and respectability.— 
They own an excellent and rich territory of land 
about five miles square, which is kept in the best 
possible condition, divided into tillage, pastare and 
woodland; and have upwards of one hundred hous- 
es large and small, several of which are very band- 
some. 

Their property must be worth from five to seven 
hundred thousand dollars, and I doubt whether a 
million would parchase it; and they are adding to 
it every year, all lands that can be purchased that 
lie contiguous to their territory, and bid fair soon to 


to make her) 


| intermingling subordinate notes they might have of 


| joy or sorrow, encouragement or warning, praise or 
|confession. We have striven that the high doctrines, 


' 








WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 


No 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle,and73 Court Streets. 
HOSE on the eve of House-keeping will find at 
this establishment every thing appertaining to a 

well furnished kitchen, (the foundation of all good 

house-keeping,) with catalogues of his extensive as- 


sortment to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 
Also, the celebrated 


BOSTON BATHING PAN: 


—AND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 


Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing 
to a degree that enables ali to enjoy the luxury and 
health ever attendant on those who practice daily ab- 
lution over the whole surface of the body. ly my31 





PDRACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and 

celebrated dental establishment of Dr S. STOCK- 
ING, No 266 Washington sweet, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the 
above place, every branch of surgical and mechanical 
dentistry, is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, 
fifiy per cent less, than operations of equal value, can 
be had, in this, or any other city in the nation. The 
many valuable improvements, that ingenuity and skill 
have brought out at this establishment, render it one 
of the best resorts for dental operations in the whole 
country. While the profession are generally satisfied 
with theories, and modes of treatment, that have long 
since been laid aside as worthless; having no claim on 
the confidence of an enlightened community, Dr 5S. has 
the satisfaction of saying, that his present mode of op- 


cal science can bring for its overthrow. Many and 
serious evils have arisen from the usual method pur- 
sued by dentists in setting teeth on plate and pivot:— 
they are too numerous to be noticed in detail in a com- 
mon newspaper advertisement; such work however 
carries with it itsown condemnatory marks,—a few 
of whic are,an ill adaptation of the worle to the 
mouth, and consequently an unstable, rattling condi- 
tion when masticating food,—a tendency to irritate 
and inflame the guins,—a pungent disagreeable taste 
of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the most 








MEDICATED ” 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


R. M. M. MILES would respectfully i 
D public, that his houge is situated in pe aeen 
pee quiet and central streets inthe city, which he 
as fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while the 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may ti 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medica] treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 
He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
meee ah assistant. 
tes who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of thi 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or whe one require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department iz 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 
Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found b 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 














vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedyin hundreds of cases, when everythin 

else has failed. This is particularly the case wit 

chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum 

scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes 
sore throat, diseases of theliver, dyspepsia, costive. 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate 
glandular affections, dropsy consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 








palatable and delicious food,—the galvanic effect, pro- 
duced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense;—and above all, an offensive and poi- | 
soned breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the 
frail and delicate tissues of the lungs, producing pul- 
monary affections and its fatal consequences. hese 
are some of the positive evils that are produced by the 
work of too many dentists of the present day, which 


gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strenguiensthe skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat 
ter from the system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxury by many who have noparticular disease, 
being far zuperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the mostathletic and robust, downto the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprchension of taking cold; 
the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu- 
rope. Patients cantake them underthe advice of their 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He is agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 


have rendered the wearing of artificial teeth, so much | Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 


to be dreaded. The public however may be assured 
that Dr S. in the most effectual manner has removed 
the above named objections that have been justly ar- 
gued against the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect 
adaptation of the whole work to the mouth,—the puri- 


i ; ne c 8,5) ty of the gold inthe plate,—the entire exclusion of 
duties, and promises of our holy religion might shine | 


All nervous diseases have | forth from these pages in their noon-day distinctness, | 


and arrayed in all the charms of taste and melody, that | 


the great Master might be honored with the love of 
his disciples, and the greater Father worshipped with 
, the fervent adoration, praise and thanksgiving of his 
children.’ L. W.L. 
- A. W. 


w 

ce. 
A. 

January 29, 1845. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Books 

|are requested to send to us for copies of the above for 

jexamination. 

} CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 

je7 uf 118 Washington at. 


c. 
A.L. 


The following list of Unitarian Books will be sold 
| for the present at the annexed low prices, for Cash. 

| Palfrey’s Academical on the Jewish Scriptures, 
j 2 vols, 8vo, 


>. . . , 
Palfrey’s Lowell Lectures, with Memoir of 


| Lowell, by E. Everett, 2 vols 8vo, 2,75 

| Channing’s Complete Works, edited by the Au- 
thor 6 vols, 4th edition, : 4,00 

, Backminster’s Complete Works, with Memoir, 

I 2 vols 12mo, 3d edition, 2,50 | 
Noyes’s Hebrew Prophets, 3 vols, 12mo, 2,50 | 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, vols 2 & 

3, Svo, 4,50 

| Noyes’s Transtktion of Job, 2d ed, 12mo, 80 
Jesus ant Mis isgraphets, Sy REe W: ar. = 

{ ness, 2d ed, Svo, 2,00 
Burnap’s Lectures on Christianity, 12mo, 80 
Human Life, or Practical Ethics, translated by 

Rev 8. Osgood, 2 vols 12mo, 1,50 
Livermore’s Comme: tary on the Gospels, 2 v 
| 12mo, 1,50 | 
| Sparks’ Letters on Episcopacy, 2d ed, 12mo, 63 


Peabody's Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d 
edition, 12me, 50 


| Wells’ Sermons, selected by Messrs Bartoland 
Peabody, 16mo, 
Brooks’ Family Prayer Book, 12mo, 12thed, 


| Furness’ Domestic Worship, 3d ed, 12mo, 

| Farr’s Family Prayers, 16mo, 2d edition, 

Lays of the Gospels by Bulfinch, 16mo, 
&e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. Ke. 


Persons at a distance, or in those places where U- 


SSsss 


a 


n t (HEAP LIST OF UNITARIAN BOOKS.— | 
Especially is the | 


{ 
' 


brass and copper from the solder,—the ease with which 
the work may be removed at pleasure for cleansing— 
the uniform firmness and stability of the whole in mas- 
ticating food,—and in the beauty and life-like appear- 
ance ot the teeth, in their shape, shade, and articula- 
tion. As it is the province of the dentist to arrest de- 
cay in teeth in its first stages, and preserve them by 





few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essentia 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the couatry—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat: 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished witk 
each Bath. 

These Bathscan be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses inthecity and vicinity 


REFERENCES. 








H le a ae < 
filling, either with gold or some other proper substance, riper sn vy ee te ee cr ge Bosion. 
Dr 5. will give especial attention to this branch of his Pree soe G Switch, 186 Washi otel, me 
profession, assuring those who are disposed to avail J sbaN B — am 16S : mene bington street, pe 
themselves of his services, that there is but one way | L. i" Hi. FAGICYs 76 W. i 7 
that filling teeth can be made efficient, in saving them, | <* ond Sut, Gleeoes 25 c noe nara pe 
and but few among the hundieds, who roam the country | reo M > T anit gy > . 
| and infest the cities under the name of dentists, that | A. Ball, M. D., Seer? pdagebed: 
, ; ; 3; all J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, se 
| know any “ee about it. Single teeth will also be set \E.G.T se . D.. 4 Hamilies place ny 
| on silver or gold pivots, where the stumps will admit | %* “2+ “UCKEFs Oh. ies SR 


of it, that will render them ten fold firmer than the usu- 
a! way of setting on wood, and entirely free from the 
taint that the wood produces, by absorbing and retain- 
ing the liquors of the mouth. Extracting, cleansing, 
regulating, < allother operations connectag with the 
profession will be performed ina skilful, careful and 
thorough maaner and warranted. Whole sets of teeth 
with false gums as well as entire upper sets on the 
principle of atmospheric pressure that will give entire 
satisfaction will be made at the shortest possible no- 


| tice. Dr S. would also inform those whose misfor- ¢ / ieamiee: 
| tune it has been to have a cleft, or deficient palate and | trance in Temple Avenue, up stairs. All individuals 


| Daniel Manp, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig,9 North Common street, Lynn. 

Newburyport. 


\s. Newman, Esq, 
| Philip Cushing, 
my25 








EW ENGLAND TRUSS MANUFACTORY. 
{LN The subscriber continues to manufacture Trusses 
| of every description, at bis residence at the old stand, 


| opposite 264, No 305 Washington street, Boston, en- 


roof, so as to affect the articulation, that they can have | can see him alone, at any time, at the above place. 


a proper remedy in the application of an artificial pal- | 


Having had twenty years’ experience, he has af- 


ate, made either from gold, silver, or porcelain,—and | forded relief to three thousand persons, for the last 


ata price withia the means of those in moderat 


cr 
cumstances, jet 


ifive years. Ail may rest assured of relief who 
| comemmedtne Tevsses of Is maniadal relief who may 





[IANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 

co-partnership ander the firm of HALLET, DA- 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the 
late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 
would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only 


| determined to maintain the high reputation which has 


been bestowed uponthis manufactory in past years, | 
| but by our united and personal attentionto business, to | 


make such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- 


ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our | 


instrumentsare equal in every respect, if not superior 
to any made inthis or any othercity; and we can,and 


| will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 


| Ware’s Life of the Savior, 5th ed, 1Smo, 40 
| Whitman’s Letters on Divine Rewards, &c. 12 
mo 50 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts on Important Sub- 
jects, 12mo, 60 
Ware’s Selections from Priestley, 12mo, 50 
say they, | Belsham’s Exposition of the Epistles,4v,8vo 6,00 
vols, 25,00 
Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Sparks and 
Greenwood, 6 vols, 12mo, 2,00 
i Sparks’s Collection of Essays and Tracts, 6v, 
} 12mo, 6,00 
| Unitarian Tracts, 12 Nos ina vol, 18 vols12mo 9,00 
The Backslider, by Mrs Lee, 6th ed, 18mo, 25 
The Skeptic, by Mrs Follen, 7th ed, 18mo, 25 
Ware on the Formationof Christian Character, 
12th edition, 31 
Palfrey’s Sermons on Duties, Conditions and 
Relations of Private Lite, 2d ed, 12mo, 67 
Parkinan’s Offering of Sympathy, 3d ed, 18mo, 50 
| Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, 2d edi- 
tion, l6mo, 67 
Martineau’s Endeavors after the Christian Life, 
12mo, 63 
| Livermore’s Commentary on the Book of Acts, 
12imo, 75. 
Norton’s Statement of Reasons for Not Believ- 
ing the Trinity, 12mo. 75 
Greenwood’s Sermons, 2 vols 12mo, 2,00 
| Channing’s Self Culture, 12th thousand, 32mo, 30 


| 


have as large a domain as the Van Rensselaerwick, | nitarian books are not kept for sale, can be supplied | 


which is now the scene of so mu _ contention.— 
The rule by which they are governed is ‘‘nothing 
for show, everything for use and utility.’’ They 
live well, bat frugally, and labor moderately, but 
constantly. Their domestic arrangements are per- 
fect. 

They have a beautiful house of worship with an 
oval roof, that cost them near $30,000, machine 
shop, sawing and carding mills, a tannery, smith- 
ery, wheelwright shop, three stores, and numerous 
other buildings where their manufactares are car- 
rjed on. ‘They have also, large barns and outhous- 
es, all of which are kept perfectly neat and clean. 
One is a large circular stone barn, 300 feet in cir- 
cumference. 

There are stalls in the basement for 100 head of 
cattle, so arranged that they can be fed with great 
ease from the circular mow of hay in front of them, 
without any waste material. ' 

They have large herds of cattle, horses, * wine 
and sheep, all of which have every attention from 
persons who devote their whole time to their care. 
Their dairy is large, and their butter and cheese 
commands about a quarter more price than any oth- 
er offered in the market. : ‘ 

There are 1,400 newspapers printed in the Unit- 
ed States, giving employment to 12,000 hands. Of 
this number, 240 are printed in the state of N. 
York. 





Contentment. Cowley, having known the 
perplexities of a particular condition, readily 
persuaded himself that nothing worse was to be 
found, and that every alteration would bring 
some improvement ; he never suspected that the 
cause of his unhappiness was within ; that his 
own passions were not sufficiently regulated; 
and that he was harrassed by his own impa- 
tience, which would accompany him over the 
sea, and find its way to his American elysium. 
He would, upon the trial, have been soon con- 
vinced, that the fountain of content must spring 
up in the mind; and that he who has so little 
knowledge of human nature as to seek happi- 
ness by changing anything but his own dispo- 
sitions, will waste his life in fruitless efforts, 
and multiply the griefs which he purposes to 
remove. [Johnson. 
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IVERMORE’S COMMENTARY—New Edition. 
The Four Gospels, with a Commentary by Abiel 
Abbot Livermore, Vol 1 containing Matthew, Vol 2 
Mark, Luke and John, Vol 3 the Acts; either volume 
sold separate. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES MUN. 
ROE & CO., No. 2 School street, up stairs. 913 


at the above prices, by forwarding their orders, and 





count will be made by the Publishers, JAMES MUN- 


when a number of works are selected, a further dis- | 


i 
} 


ROE & CO., Agents of the American Unitarian As- 


sociation, 2 School st. 
*,* A large assortment of Juvenile Works for Sab- 
bah School Libraries for sale at low prices. mh22 





YREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first edition ef ‘a Collection of Psalms and 


Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. _ 

The foltowing are some of the societies and towns in 
whichthe book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J.Pierpont; ) Second Society ,(Rev C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bultinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley; ) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 


Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N.H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, mR i Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; andmany 
other societies in New England andthe Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publicationof the six- 
teenth edition by the addition etdhate sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing capies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

aug23 tf 





Wwe A liberal price will be given for the 
following back numbers of the Christian Regis- 
ter, to be left or sent to this Office. Any or all would 
be desirable. Vol13,No 27; Vol14, Nos 3, 11, 22, 
23; Vol 16, No 23. jy26 





ELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND. A Re- 
trospect of the Religious Life of England, or the 
AChurch, Puritanism and Free [nquiry, by John James 

Taylor, B. A. 
or sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Import- 


ers ~4 English Books, 2 School street, up stairs. 
8 





Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 


Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, | 











termsas any other makers; and every instrumentmade 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
9ense, or the money refunded tothe purchaser. 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GRORGE H. DAVIS, 


| call upon him. 
| The public are cautioned against the many quacks 
| who promise what they cannot perform. 
Having worn the different kinds of Trusses, more 

or less, that have been offered to the public for the 
| last twenty yeers, from different patent manufactories, 
| and now continues to wear those of his own manufac- 
jture, he is now able to decide, after examining the 
rupture, what sort of Truss is best to adapt to all the 
cases that occur; and he has on hand as good Trusses, 
and will furnish any kind of Truss that can be had 
elsewhere. . 

J. F. F. manufactures as many as twenty different 
' kinds similar to those that the late Mr John Beath, of 
| this city, formerly made, and all others advertised in 
| Boston, together with the patent elastic spring Truss, 
| with the spring pads. Trusses without steel springs— 
|these give relief in all cases of rupture, and a large 


1 . 
| proportion produce a perfect cure—they can be worn 


er? and night, improved hinge and pivot Truss; um- 


bilical spring Trusses, made in four different ways; 


HENRY ALLEN. | Trusses with ball and socket joints; Trusses, for Po- 


s7 yr | 
IMBALL’S FURNISHING STORE, 28 Wash- | 
ington street. At this place gentlemen can fur- | 
nish themselves With every description of Clothing | 
made to order in the best manner, and at prices as | 
low as at any other place. } 
Constantly on hand, German and French Cloths of | 
good quality. These goods are very durable and the | 
colors (particularly the black) entirely permanent.— | 
Black Satins, of superior quality, for Vests; together | 
with a general assortment of NECK STOCKS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, READY MADE LINEN, | 
&e. Ke. 
ft} Suitable goods for Boys’ Clothing, which is cut, | 








OOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRA- 

RIES. CROSBY §& NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street, would invite the attention of Clergymen, 
Teachers and others, to their collection of Books for 
Sabbath School and Juvenile Libraries. 

During the past year they have been continually en- 
gaged in collecting and examining all the new publica- 
tions for the young, and having also been careful to ob- 
tain the opinion of Clergy men and others who have ex- 
amined most of them with a view to their fitness for 
our Sabbath School Libraries, they will be able to of- 
fer alist of Books which are known to be good. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

118 Washington st. 


usual, 


je7 uf 





URNAP’S MISCELLANIES. Miscellaneous” 
Writings of George W. Burnap, author of Lec- 
tures to Young Men, Lectures on the Sphere and Du- 
ties of Woman, &c. Revised and corrected by the 
author; one vol 12mo, pp 348. 

Containing Lectures on ‘The Causes and Cure of 
Hard Times,’ ‘Sources of National Wealth,’ The 
proper course of Reading for the Young,’ ‘Burke, Pitt 
and Fox compared with Clay, Calhoun and Webster,’ 
‘The Professions,’ The Rise aud Principles of the 
Society of Friends’; and discourses on the following 
subjects: *The Commercial revulsions of 1837,’ ‘The 
Deathof President Harrison,’ “The Death of Dr Chan- 
ning,’ *Death of Dr Greenwood,’ *The Doctrines of 
Miller,’ ‘Church and State,’ ‘The duties of the Citi- 
zen Soldier. 

For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 2 School 


st, up stairs. 86 





OARD AN D INSTRUCTION. A clergyman 
in the country wishes to receive into his family, 
for board and instruction, four or five young ladies, 
from 12 to 14 years of age. His residence is in a 
pleasant and healthy location, about twenty miles from 
Boston, and having daily communication with the city 
by stage and railroad. Instruction in the school will 
be given by a young lady, recently a member of the 
Normal School at West Newton. 
T&R Ms—for board and instructton, $4 per we ek. 
Reterence to Rev. C. W. Upham, editor of this pa- 
per, Dea. S. Greele, Boston, and Rev. Cyrus Peirce, 
Principal of the Normal School. ap26 








EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW 

ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are english 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, willed and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
vets of all widths; Rich Fi ured Bockings; Hearth 
oon Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very lowestmarket prices. Pur 


lapsus Ani, by wearing which persons troubled witha 
descent of the rectum can ride on horseback with per- 
fect ease and safety. 

r Foster also makes Trusses for Prolapsus Uteri, 
which have answered in cases where pessaries have 
failed. Susponsory Trusses, knee caps, and back 
boards, are always kept on hand. Asa matter of con- 
venience and not of speculation, the undersigned will 
keep on hand the following kinds from other manufac- 
tories, which they can have, if his does not suit them; 
after a fair trial they can exchange for any of them ;— 
Dr Hull’s, Read’s spiral Truss, Rundell’s do, Sal- 
mon’s ball and socket, Sherman’s patent, French do, 
Marsh’s improved Truss, Bateman’s double and sin- 
gle do, Stone’s Trusses. Also, Trusses for children 


if desired—and every precaution taken for a good fit. j of all ae 


my24 . uf | 


Any kind of Trusses repaired at short notice, and 
made as good as when new. 

Ladies wishing for any of these instruments, will be 
waited upon by Mrs Foster, at the above place. Mrs 


| F. has been engaged in the above business for ten years- 


He likewise informs individuals he will not make 
their complaints known to any one, except when he is 
permitted to refer to them—it being a misfortune, and 
young persons do not want their cases known. 

[Certificate from Dr Robbins.] 
Since the death of Mr John Beath I have used, in 
preference to all other Trusses, those made by Mr J. 
F. Foster of Boston. B. G. ROBBINS, M.D. 
Roxbury, 1843. 
ap9 JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 





CREAM FREEZERS. 
JOHNSON’S PATENT. 
The above is the invention of a Southera 
lady, and just the thing for family use. 
For sale at WATERMAN’S Kitchen 
Furnishiag Rooms, Nos 85 Cornhill, 

73 Court, and 6 Brattle sts. : 
2mis&os jel4 


HURCH BELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER 
§& CO., Beil Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast ba order on the most 
favorable terms. They also manufacture an_ extensive 
acoortmont of Bronzed orOr-molu finished sean 
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f IEND, for September. CONTENTS. 
Clean: te Beauty of an Early Death: The 
St: How a Man should settle and conduct 
himself on an Island: Death and the Sick Child: E!- 
‘jen Seward, (concluded): A Little Word: Our Little 
Church: An Address to a Sunday School on an Excur- 


d Night Kiss. 3 
The Good ie L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing: 


Slave Poet: 


sion: 
Just published by 
ton st. 





OOKS, CHEAP. At the Office of the Christian 
B Register may be obtained, at very low prices, 
sundry Noche, more or less — by water at the 
late fire. Among them are the following: 

Ware on Christian Character. 
Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burnaj)’s Christian Doctrine. 

Dewey’s Discourses. 
Worcester’s Last Thoughts. 
Greenwood’s Sermons. 


Follen’s Works. je7 








JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. , 
i the most reasonable terms @ 
—_—_ in on at the shortest notice. 














pet, ts lland examine for themselves, 
chasers are invited to calla Hg ra ya 
ONTHLY MAGAZINE, for September. Con” DENTISTRY. 


TENTS—The Religious and Theological Inter- 
ests of Harvard College: What Doth it Profit that the 
Word is Preached: Making the Church Yard Beauti- 
ful: The Real Duty of a Christian Society to its Min- 
ister: Woman’s Old Age: The True Happiness—a 
Sermon, by Rev D. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. ‘ 





Just published, by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Wash- 
ington street. 36 
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Rath isone of the most efficacious agents ever jn. “ 
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